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New York. 


LAMPERTI 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; fey me 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155¢e East 18th Street New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 


PENOR--ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocai Culture 
Italian Method. Tone piacing and i 
specialty Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New Y« ork. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 44th Street, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays aad Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 80th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solio Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal ooh Oy 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. 1. SCHERHEY 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert [-. 
Formerly Director of the Schevhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 

“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Wm. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Cen years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
James’ Hall, Covent Garden, &c. con-erts and 
Professor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
Director Lenox Choral Club. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWIIEKE 





Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co.. 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 

For information and prospectus address SECKE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. Bt RGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons. Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 











Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Puri oF Eminent MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
672 Broadway, New York. 


Miss wae HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
WARING STEBBINS, 
~— of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


Organist 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 9th Street, New York 


PAUL 


Address 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West Mth Street New York 


ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 

for Concerts, Recitals, &c Limited number of 
pupils accepted Address care of Emile Levy, 


141 and 143 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operati« 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 
Opera 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
119 West 41st St., New York. 


HUBERT 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 


E. A. PARSON 
Pianist “m Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST ann TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODS. 
Studio : The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
: BARITONE, 


Resumes Instruction October 2 
STupio: Carnegie Music Hall, New Y« 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Teacher, rr and Lectu rer on important 
vocal topics 7 t 





New York City 





2 East 23d Street, 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory an 1 Ensemble Playing 
‘Res lence and St « 


535 Washingt 
HARRIE T vee RINE WETMORE, 


Pu 
ody F LORE NZ. 4 p ARONA 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruct 
296 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE 
Vocal Instruction 

Studio: 19 East 14th Street 
University Connection ; 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER 
s from 9 till 1 gong 3 
uhy, of Paris; for the 
Address 12 1 We 






, Brooklyn, N. Y 











New York 


will receive pupil 
by Monsieur J B 
years his pup 
P th ; 
Sith Street, New 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
’ Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 


46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMIN(¢ 
3aritone, 
Con ert and Oratorio 
209 West 123d Street. New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 





ass sats ant 


rk C 





121 West 42d Street, New York 


Ther vRT STINGS 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas or« be ny 
Studio: 53 East 59th Street y York 
String Orchestral Class meets oe ey a SPM 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. (Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Paes accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Eb. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 60h 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Contested by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
nd CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


ga)" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
Accompanist. JOYC E, 
42 West 17th Street, New York. 











Miss ALICE 


GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
3 East 41st Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
42 West 119th Street. New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 

Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 

Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New ork Author of * The Art 
of Breathing Ack ss by mail 20 Vesey Street 
MISS NORA M. \Y N ARDGRE EN, 

\ ocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth A 


Summer Studio: 3 rue Chatea rian 





New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 





y enneat ; 
Pupil of Herr Mo r tz Me owski, of Ber 
specially recomme . y n instruct 
500 U n Place Se 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor 
Oratorio and Concert — Voice Productio 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mme. CORTADA, 


Vocal and Instrumental! Instruction 
106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 





eoprano 
( t ( Ora al Instr 
157 i S t, New Y 
RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction 
Ss j 9 \ Stree 
New \Y k 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
leno 
Voost Instructor ¢ nvent St. Eliza 
zpue SK tion and Singing Mondays and 
Thu s 12 I t 116th Street, New York 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Bass« 
MMI ARONA 
Conce ra 
Ps sds New Y 
ROMU AL DO SAP 10, 
(Late Condu rt Mme elina Patti, A 
& Grau Sones Ge 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 59th St. and Fif Ave New York 
F. W. RIE SBE R¢ 
Solo Pi inist anc _ ompanist, 
Ins n—|I 2) Ha 
Stud West 2 Ss ew Y 
“ the New York ¢ 1 
Sicgnok GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone 
Opera a ( . 
Vocal Schoo’: Northeast corner 16th and C1 
Street Pa 
FANNIE RICHTER, 
Concert Pianiste 


54 West 37th Street, New ¥ 


MARY SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Concerts, Musicales, Recept . Pupils accepted 

321 West 45th Street 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianiste. 
Concerts—Musicales. Limited number of pupils 
accepted 43 East Sot Street, New York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 

Voice Culture 

123 West 39th Street 


New York 


New York 


LENA DORIA DEVE4ENE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Hard:nan Apartments. 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having actically given evidence 
of her ability to do sO 4° n faitt 


‘FRANCESCO LAMPERTI.” 
NICE, March 25, 1889. 
Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Italian School 


Studio: 77 New Vork Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Teacher of the Voice 


Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction. 228 West 24th Street, New York. 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway a and | 52d Street, New | York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. ELizaBeTH CHURCHILL Mayer, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 





| 


| 


3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 179 East (4th Street, New York. 
ARTHUR WHITING, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 


| 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 93d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 

Pupils emer Ot aoe és 
. 0 

Sintae® ng nterpretation. 


mB17-81 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
ELLA A. WHEELER 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio. Church— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence: 18 West 75th Street, New York 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West &4th Street, New York. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
264 West 42d Street, New York. 


J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 80th Street, New York. 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert. 
139 West 4ist Street, New York. 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight manting 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 
work. Studio, Room 1301, 158 Fifth Avenue, 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) New York 


GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
West 122d Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numberof Rupils. 
Vocal Studio : 60 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 44 Gramercy Park. 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio: ‘‘ The Chelsea,” 222 West 23d St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist. 
Studio : 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
New York : care MUSICAL COURIER. 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, —enneny. 


Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two yea 
29 East 11th Street, New York. 


Special at- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston. 


NGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





H. G. TUCKER, 


Pianist. 
__ Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counter point and Composition. 
French $ 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL 


omposition, Harmony, Piano 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 


154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


| 
| 
| 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. ‘ French Language. 


409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square 


Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert 

Pierce Building, Copley 5 


RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Recitals. 
uare, Boston. 





Mr. anv Mrs. 











SUMMER 
COURSE 


AT THE 


VIRGIL 


PIANO 
SCHOOL. 


Mention this “Ad.” 


Commencing dunce 29, Ending Aug. 2,’97. 
FIVE WEEKS, 


For *‘PEACHERS and 
€@DVANCED PUuPILs. 


For further particulars address 





$45.00. 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that forms an essential part of a musical education. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, 


Special Summer Session durin 
1897, with opportunities for Music 
undamental Training Classes for Children. 


work in the 


SEPTEMBER 14, 189%. 


July and August, 
eachers to see the 


Prospectus matled free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boston, 


| P. MARCEL, 


| few parents. 


| Frenchtaught. French conversation every evening. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1@2 Boylston Street, Boston. 





ae By ok BIEN yy CHAQUE FOIS 
LECTEURS EST 


QUE TENTION D 
PPEL ten vous MOYEN D’UNE 


AU 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


MARIE ROZE, 

=) artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 
Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 

Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.’ 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 


| Preparation for Concert and Opera. 


40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Professeur de Chant. 


14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


| sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 


viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
ration for Concert Playing. In- 


Specialty: Pre 
eethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 


terpretation 


Speaks English, French and German. 


40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de lonthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
839 rue de Prony, 
(Pare Monceau.) PARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsasterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. | 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


2Q rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 

Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading i in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 

niment and Ensemble Music. Violin, ' Singing, 

alks on Music. 

From > —y to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None | 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds | 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 








WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping sam, ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 


Mme. FRANK. 





PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

This Conservatoire is the only one in America | 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language s a will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, "Opera, &c.—everything neces- | 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. | 
Facilities fcr engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. me Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of experienced artists. | 
Resident a taken. Por ae &c., address 

WESLEY M “CARPENTER 


ite Plains, N. Y. 
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M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 

Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theor 
. aks English, German and Spanish. 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 


Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
ra, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 
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MEsDEMoIsELLEs YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


For circulars and cards address 
8 Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


30 rue St. Petersbourg. 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 
M place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private ‘Eoaeen, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, 


Mise-en- 


Paris. 


M. Emive Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPAR ATION 
A SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 


PARIS. 


in regular cast. 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera,. 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, PARIS. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
13 rue Washington, P "aris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


MADAME DE IA GRANGE, 


Italian hod. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SINGING 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. 
Voice. Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style. 


| Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M, 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

DUDLEY BUCK, Presidcat. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER | GREENE, 

r’ sons Voice Department 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 

ipal Pianciorte Departmeat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 

iacipal Syathetic Department. 
R. HUNTINGTON. pHOODMAN, 

Principal Organ Departmeat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Priacipai Violin Departmeat, 


Residence ae for pupils from a distance. 
Send for Catalogue and Pros ean of 

JOHN C. GRIGGS, AMER SESSION. 
Musical Director and Sec’ y-; M. E. PALMER, Tr 


Conservation of the 
Phrasing. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New England Conservatory of Music, 













& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 





Send for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale, 7°’ Sisacer 





NEW YORK.—Continued. 
W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
* Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
7 6 East 17th Street, New York City 

REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 


Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 


| ASSEMBLY HALL, 


|} until 6P.M 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York 

Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M. 
For particulars apply to 

HORACE 8S. ELY & Co., Agents, 

64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
7 West 45th Street. New York. 





Chicago. 


J. H. KOWALSKI, © 


CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
MAX BENDIX, | ! 


VIOLINIST, 





801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 


2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
OraTORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue Art or SINGING. 


84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Musie Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. - 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ? 
Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
Catal ¢ giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


{ Musica] Directors. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago. 

THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 

1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 





FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, . 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.”’ 
2 “Complete Musica! Analysis.” 
a “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


. 
Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. - - - SOPRANO, 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 

Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Ill. 

Address all communications to 

KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 

524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Member Boa 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 

EOPOLD GODOWSKY : . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . : . Organ. 


S$. E. TACO —_— + Ve 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


SCHOOL | 


rd of Musical Directors CHICAGO | 


| 


| 


|} ment; illustrated b 
| earliest epoch. 





Chicago. 
VICTOR HEINZE, concent pianist 


and TEACHER 9 the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly principal] teacher of the musica! de- 
artment of the Royal Normal School at 
Schweidnitz, inGermany. Piano instruction 
ne the Rie of the celebrated method 
of Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The tieiaze Trio is open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZE, 
Studio 1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JULIA OFFICER, 
Concert Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist, 
Newberry Hotel, 225 Dearborn St., 


7 Chicago, I11. 
MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 


Mr. anpD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 


vocal examples from the 
7 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II! 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : % EAST 42p PLACE 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill, 
GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 
MusicaL AND DRAMATIC ArT. 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director. 
Isabella Building, 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Catalogues sent upon application 


THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Voca INsrRucToR. 
Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND INSTRUCTION. 
SUMMY’S, 
220 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 
Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the study of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 
Summer Normal Session, July 7 to July 31. 


Normal department for training teachers. 
Catalogue mailed free upon application. 


Joun J, Hatrsragpt, Director. 


Studios 


HARRISON CONCERT 
M ORGANIST. 
Studio 6, —— 
“—- Piano and 

Wabash Ave., Or. 
cucAco. i Instruction. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration 
208 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 


Residence : ‘‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio. 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as ‘hose of his 
pupils —GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Voca! Instruction 


Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BoUHY Method and for the past three 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIA s BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. arfd Seventh Ave., 
Yew York 


New York School of Expression. 
‘se _| GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :) » TowNsEND SOUTHWICK. 

Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 

Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 

Pantomime, Public Reading, Kecitation and Dra- 

matic Art. Readers an Lecturers specially 

coached for Artistic Platform Work. 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 

July 5to August 14, 1897. 

For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
i __Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Organ 
Playing, Musical Theory. 


y 
Organist — Trinity Church, 12 Street and 
Lenox Ave. Address: 125 West 123d St., New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter's tuition not uired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New \ ork 


CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 
Organist. 
A limited number of pupils will be received at the 
Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 


| cor. 6th Street, New York 


(Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


THOMAS F. SHANNON, 


Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooslyn Office: 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Voca! Instruction 


Address: Room 405, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 589 Washington Avenue 
New Vork: care of THE MUSICAL COURTER. 











Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,’’ 2 West 36th St., New York. 


LYSTER SANDFORD, 


STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 


Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 
Season 1895-96. ... 
Stage Managers MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
ddress: 1432 Broadway, New York. 
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FESTIVAL AT 


THE BeerHoven-BraHMs CHAMBER Music 
Bonn. 
BONN ON THE RHINE, May 27, 1897. 
T would not have needed the special invitation 
which the Beethoven House Committee so courteously 
sent me todraw me from Berlin tothe Rhine. I love my 


native river so fervently that almost any excuse will bring | 
me to its beautiful, verdure clad, legend and romance echo- | 


ing shores. But fear not, I am not going to try to rival 
Henry James, who has given to the world the most fascin- 


ating of Rhine descriptions that has ever been or ever will | 
be written; my task can only be to jot down my impressions 
of the third chamber music festival, which in these last | 


glorious, fine spring days has been held at Bonn, the native 
city of Ludwig van Beethoven. 
It was Joseph Joachim with whom the idea of these Bee- 


thoven chamber music festivals first germinated, and surely | 


no other artists than he and his associates were fitter or 
more intrinsically justified in reproducing at the home of 
the greatest of symphonic writers, and in the very hall hal- 


lowed by his name, those works of Beethoven in the grand | 


interpretation of which the Joachim Quartet stands unsur- 
passed and even unrivaled in the musical world of our day. 

Although chamber music, as its description indicates, is 
the most intimate of all musical entertainments, Joachim’s 
idea has always been to bring it to the understanding and 
the enjoyment of larger circles. Thus he has labored in 
Berlin for many years with even greater, better and more 
encouraging results, and such was also his high aim in the 
establishment of the Bonn chamber music festivals. Two 
of these have taken place before since the creation of the 
Beethoven House Verein, and both were grand successes in 
the direction aimea at by the originator of the idea. Their 
scope, however, was confined entirely and exclusively to 
the chamber music of Beethoven, whose three periods of 
musical creativeness and his wonderful development they 
exemplified and brought to the keenest enjoyment and bet- 
ter understanding of many thousands of listeners, who had 
come on from all parts of Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, and even the United States. 

The present third chamber music festival was to have had 
a broader and more catholic program, in which, besides 
Beethoven, also those masters who led up to him, Haydn 
und Mozart—and likewise those who took from him their 





those maturer ones of my early manhood. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Such places | 


according to the French proverb, one always returns if— 


they are still in existence. 
| ** * 


| grow dear toa man’s memory, like early loves, to which, 


The sentiment, not to say sentimentality, which took hold 
of me during the first evening of the festival was superin- 
duced to a great extent by the solemnity, an almost sad 
solemnity, with which the proceedings opened. The first 

| program was dedicated solely to Brahms, and was ushered 


duce it in the original: 


PROLOG 
(Verfaszt von HERMANN HUEFFER.) 


Musik, Du Himmelstochter, hehre Kunst 
| Der Menschen holde Freundin, Schiitzerin ! 





Ins Inn're Deiner heil'gen Schranken dringt 
| Nicht Larm des Krieges, der die Welt durchtost, 
Nicht streitender Parteien Biirgerzwist 
Doch was im stillen Grund der Seele ruht 


Erschlieszt sich Dir und giebt auf Dein Geheisz 
Was unaussprechlich ist in Ténen kund. 
Wer hoffnungsfreudig Dir sich naht, der fiihlt 
In dir des Daseins Fille freudiger, 
Und wen die Sorge beugt, dem wiegest Du 
Den Sturm der Leidenschaft, der Sehnsucht Drang, 
| Der Liebe Bangen, ja der Trennung Qua! 
In stiszen Harmonien tréstend ein. 


| Und tief-geheimnisvoll die Brust durchzieht, 
' 


Hier an des Rheines Ufern, wo Dein Sohn, 

| Dein grészter Sohn, den ersten Tag erblickte, 

Wo Schumanns Asche unter Lorbeern ruht, 

Versammelt—heute nicht zum ersten Mal 

Sich Deiner Jianger ungez&hite Schar ; 

| Und freudig griiszen sie in diesem Raum 
Erles’ne Kiinstler, Deinem Dienst bereit, 

Und hohe Meister, die Du oft erwahit, 

Der Welt zu kfinden, was Du offenbarst 


Doch ach, den wir vor allen heisz ersehnten, 
Der Meister, dessen Wort und Freundesrat 
Uns oft begeistert. dessen Feldherrnstab, 
Die ihm vertrauten, stets zum Sieg geftihrt, 
Er fehit uns heute, nur sein Bild von Stein, 
Die teuren, unvergessnen Ziige schauen 

Aus dunklen Zweigen wehmutsvoll uns an 
Nie wird die Lippe wieder reden, nie 

Dringt an das Ohr des Meisters, der die Welt 
Mit Wohllaut fiberstrémt, ein Saitenspiel, 
Ein Ton des Dankes, der Bewunderung 

Mit treuen Ha&nden heftet’ er den Kranz 

Als er zum letzten Mal uns hier erschien, 

An der entschlafnen, edlen Freundin Bahre 
Kein Yahr verging, und unter Kranzen’ ruht’ 
Er selbst, und trauernd senkten sie ihn ein, 
Wo Mozart, wo des groszen Ludwigs Staub, 
Wo Haydn, Schubert still die Erde deckt 


So schlaft der Tote bei den Toten. Nein! 
Unsterblich lebt er mit Unsterblichen 

Der Tonkufst Banner, das in ihrer Hand, 
Wie einst die Feuersdule Israels, 

In groszen Tagen glorreich vorgeleuchtet, 
Von ihnen ward's in seine Hand gelegt 
Die wiirdigste, das stolze Siegspanier, 
Das heilige, zu neuem Sieg zu tragen 





own paths of development—Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Brahms, were to be represented by some of the 
best among their chamber music creations. 

This plan had matured and the entire program had been 
laid out when the not unexpected but deeply affecting event 
of Johannes Brahms’ death occurred. It could not but | 
effect a deciding influence upon the scheme of the festival, | 
which was to be made a commemorative one of Johannes 
Brahms. And in fact no other after-Beethovenian composer | 
was so well suited to stand side by side with his great pro- | 
totype as Brahms, who, with all due respect for the origin- 
ality of his ideas, the austerity of his style and the charac- | 
teristics of his own devevelopment, might in reality be | 
called the only great Beethoven epigone, a self-confessed, | 
even a self-conscious epigone of the master of Bonn. Also 
like Beethoven did he work in and for chamber music dur- | 
ing the entire period of his creativeness, from the begin- | 
ning to the end of his career. 

Thus the works of these two great masters, whose names | 
will in the hereafter appear in conjunction even more fre- 
quently than was the case heretofore, filled alone the five | 
programs of the third Bonn chamber music festival, just as 
their strong and powerfully modeled busts appeared side 
by side in a densely foliaged little arbor of laurel shrubbery 
at the back of the stage of the Bonn Beethoven Hall. 

It isa homely old wooden concert room of fairly good 
proportions, but its greatest and incontestable charm is its 
superb acoustic properties, unsurpassed by any concert hall 
now in existence in Germany, and rivaled only by those of 
old Steinway Hall in New York, the disappearance of 
which is one of the perennial regrets of my life. Soon the 
Bonn Beethoven Hall will also pass out of existence, for it 
is growing old and perhaps a trifle unfashionable, or even 
not quite safe in its gallery structures, The entrance to a 
new bridge across the Rhine will take its place, and will 
wipe out of existence one of those buildings around which | 
hover the most enthusiastic musical memories of my ado- | 
lescence, just as in old Steinway Hall are concentrated | 





So bleibt er ewig ihnen zugeselit, 

Uni seines Wesens edelster Gehalt, 

Sein Eigenstes, der Stunden Vollgewinn, 
Unaltern wirkt es unverginglich fort, 
Den Tode nicht, der Zeit nicht unterthan 


Drum steht nicht langer zayend, seid getrost 
Wenn auch geschieden, we lt er doch bei uns 
Gewaltig wird Euch seines Geistes Hauch 

In machtigen Akkorden bald umwehen 

Im Strom der Harmonien tragt er Euch 
Entztickt in jenes Zauberland, von ihm 
Gerchaffen, wo er herrscht, mit weisen Masz 
Dem reinsten Wohlklang tiefsten Sinn vereinend 
Dann schldgt das Herz, dann schwillt Euch neu der Mut, 
Erinnrung zeigt Euch dankbar, was er war, 
Begeistrung kiindet laut, was er uns ist, 

Die Trauer wird durch ihn zur Seligkeit, 

Ein Requiem zum Auferstehungslied 


Musically the program opened with the A minor string 
quartet, one of the most inspired of Brahms’ compositions, 
and though it is the second one from his two quartets, op. 51, 


| it is by far superior work to its companion in C minor. It 


was written when Brahms was in the full possession of his 


| powers, in the fortieth year of his life. It was some minutes 
| after the appearance of the Joachim Quartet upon the concert | 


platform before the applause with which they had been re- 
ceived had quieted down so far that the four artists could 


in by a commemorative prologue, impressively spoken by | 
Herr Bohnée, first dramatic actor from the Cologne Thea- | 
tre. The prologue was written by Hermann Hueffer, a | 
relative of the late music critic of the same name of the 
London Times. As it is very beautiful I herewith repro- 
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most exquisitely, and the slow movement, one of the most 
melodic and inspired of all of Brahms’ Saetze, was per- 
formed with the utmost sauvity, tenderness and feeling by 
the Joachim Quartet 
Karl Mayer, of the Schwerin Court Opera, a great favo- 
rite here from his former period of activity at Cologne, a 
brother of Mr. Ferdinand Mayer, of New York, sang the 
four ‘‘ earnest” Gesaenge with great depth of sentiment, 
as befits the scriptural and musical contents of this last 
artistic legacy of Brahms. Some say that he wrote them 
in the cognizant anticipation of his own death; in fact, he 
wrote them shortly after his return from the funeral of his 
old-time, much cherished friend and admirer, Clara Schu- 
mann, who lies buried here at Bonn beside her husband. 
| Be that a3 it may, these four ernste Gesaenge are the last 
f Brahms’ compositions, and they are far superior in 
spontaneity, power and originality of conception to any- 
thing else he wrote in his last years. Karl Mayer's voice 
is sonorous and his delivery artistic, and, though he is in 
reality a baritone, he has the required bass depth and dark 
timbre for which Brahms has imagined them. 
A stupendous piece of reproduction was Prof. Heinrich 
Barth's performance of the variatious and fugue in B flat 
It is true from a pianistic view- 


upon a theme by Handel. 
point the Paganini variations are far more virtuoso-like and 
brilliant, but for a musician and musical thinker like Barth 
the more rarely heard Handel variations form a grateful 
task. There are perhaps too many of them and they are 
not all alike interesting, but as a whole the opus is one of 
the most remarkable specimens of Brahms’ technical skill 
asacomposer. The fugue especially is a most ingenious 
piece of construction, and under Professor Barth's unerring 
fingers in the clearest and most plastic exposition of the 
thematic workmanship it was tremendously interesting. 
Of course Professor Barth likewise scored a rousing suc- 
cess 

This was only the first half of the program, of which the 
second began with two vocal solo quartets from op. 64, An 


| die Heimath and Der Abend, which I had never before 


heard. The second one is exceedingly stimmungsvoll and 
very effective in the voice leading. Both quartets were, 
despite their difficulty, sung with flawless intonation, and 
on the whole with a very pleasing Wohlklang by the solo 
quartet from the Berlin Royal High School of Music, the 
Misses Betei Schot and Else Tube and Messrs. Cornelius 
Bakkes and Ferd. Schleicher. Individually none of these 
four young singers seems to be possessed of a phenomenally 
beautiful voice, but for ensemble they have a well matched 
quality of tone. Also, although they are as yet far from 
being finished artists, they did very creditable work, but it 
did not quite reach the standard claimed for this festival. 
The G major string quintet, one of the most serene and 
at the same time ripest of Brahms’ compositions, formed 
the close of the lengthy program, and was most admirably 
performed by the Joachim Quartet, with the assistance of 
N. Koning, of Frankfort, who played the second viola part. 
** 


The second day brought a mixed Beethoven-Brahms 
program, the overwhelming mental preponderance of 
which, however, rested with the first-named composer. Of 
his two string quartets, the one in A major (the fifth one 
from op. 18) displays very little of the future Beethoven 
of the C sharp minor quartet. It is a work full of melodic 
charm of the Mozartean denomination, and in the varia- 


{ tions which form the slow movement a Haydn-like Stim- 


mung and sense of tonal beauty predominate. The work 
was performed with a great deal of refinement and accuracy 
by the Frankfort Quartet, the leader of which, Prof. Hugo 


|} Heermann, has repeatedly appeared at Berlin as a violin 


soloist and made a fair success. He is a good and refined 
musician, and he and his associates play with that finish 
and smoothness which the constant ensemble playing of 
such artists is bound to bring along. On the whole, how- 
ever, I was a bit disappointed in their playing, for it lacked 


| in breadth and tonal charm 


} 


In both these respects the performance of the Cologne 
Quartet, with the eminent violinist, Willy Hess, as leader, 
was far more satisfactory. It is true they had a little slip 
up in the first occurrence of the E major Russian theme in 
the allegretto of Beethoven's second (E minor) Rasoumoff- 
sky quartet, but their reading was considerably more 
powerful and mentally broader, and though the work itself 
is incomparably more difficult than the A major quartet, 


| the Cologne artists outdid the Frankforters in every direc- 


begin their performance. About the latter I can only | 


repeat the praise bestowed upon it in one of my latest Ber- 
lin budgets, for the Joachim Quartet played this same work 
at the Philharmonie in Berlin at a Brahms Commemorative 
Evening not many weeks ago. 

That the quartet sounded even better here in Bonn is easily 


tion, especially in tone volume and beauty. Both organiza- 
tions, however, could not stand a comparison with the 
Joachim Quartet, which is at its best in the chamber 
music of Beethoven and Brahms. 

Between the two Beethoven string quartets was placed 


| the Brahms horn trio in E flat, a work for which the com- 
| poser has always had a special fondness, which I can under- 


accounted for, first through the elevated mood and festive | 


themselves on this occasion, and the fact that for chamber 
music performances the Bonn Beethoven Hall is vastly pref- 
erable to the otherwise unexceptional Berlin Philharmonie 
Again, I noticed with satisfaction that Professor Wirth 
played the important viola episodes in the quasi minuetto 


| spirit in which Joachim and his associates must have found | 
I , 


stand only as far as the contents are concerned. The 
Besetzung, however, will ever remain an incongruous and 
unhomogeneous one. A horn, be it never so well played, 
cannot blend well with one violin, even though that instru- 
ment be in the hands of a Joachim, and the piano clashes 
with both. Curiously enough Brahms in this horn trio 
gives very little solo work tothe piano. The part, however, 
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was most musically performed by the English vinaiet, L. 
Borwick, who proved himself a chamber music player of 
the very first rank. Most admirable of all three artists, 
however, was Mr. Bruno Hoyer, of Munich, who played the 
difficult horn part without the slightest break or other dis- 
turbance, which so easily and almost unavoidably happens 
with this squeamish instrument. The finale especially, 
with its quick but very horn-like phrases, went exceedingly 
well and called forth deserved and enthusiastic applause. 
I heard this same performer at the festival of three 
years ago, when he took part in the Beethoven septet, and 
then called attention to his admirable qualities. 

The vocal variety was brought into this lengthy pro- 
gram through the Lieder singing of Miss Margarethe 
Kuntz and Mlle. Marcella Pregi. The former artfst is quite 
young yet, and she jumped into the breach for Charlotte 
Huhn, who had originally been announced to sing at this 
festival, but who was prevented from appearing through 
illness. Iam much afraid that Miss Huhn’s singing days 
are over, and that she has utterly and irrevocably lost her 
once glorious contralto voice. It is ever thus, and will ever 
remain so, if a person has a good voice, but does not know 
how to handle it. The party will finally succeed in ruining 
it. Surely this will never be the case with Miss Kuntz, who 
is a pupil of Stockhausen. Her alto voice is one of the 
few that I ever heard that is equally beautiful in the high 
and in the low register. She sings with fine taste and musi- 
cal intelligence, but as yet she seems to lack in warmth and 
that stylishness of delivery which comes with greater ex- 
perience. Still, she was very successful with the public in 
the delivery of the following three well selected Brahms’ 
Lieder: Sapphische Ode, O wiisst ich doch den Weg 
zuriick and Todessehnen. 

About Mile. Pregi I have repeatedly written before. She 
is one of the most delightful soprano singers one can hear. 
Her delivery is inimitable, and her pure, bell-like, but soulful 
soprano voice of rarest charm. She gave us the Beethoven 
Mignon and Zaertliche Liebe, one of the master’s weaker 
songs, which, however, was redemanded,and Brahms’ Abend- 
daemmerung and his ever popular Staendchen. The latter 
she delivered with exquisite gracefulness and coquetry of 
diction. 

“ne * 

The third evening was more heavily laden with Brahms 
than with Beethoven, of whom only one song and the F minor 
quartet were on the program. The quartet, op. 95, is per- 
haps the most concise and most epigrammatic and at the 
same time one of the thematically richest of all of Bee- 
thoven’s quartets. It winds up his second string quartet 
period, and it took twelve years (from 1810 to 1822), and 
not until after he had furnished the Missa Solennis, before 
he resumed quartet writing. It is one of those works which 
do not pale on you by repeated hearing, and therefore I en- 
joyed its performance through the Frankfort Quartet, albeit 
the representation by no means exhausted the possibilities 
of this really genial (in the German sense of the adjective) 
work. 

The F minor piano quintet by Brahms has lately been 
heard so frequently, especially in Berlin, that I need not 
here refer again to its qualities as one of the deepest and 
most characteristic works of Brahms. It was performed 
with great nobility of conception and in a technically flaw- 
less style by Borwick, with the Cologne Quartet. 

While the invention in the piano quintet is mostly of that 
morbid, hard wrung style which makes Brahms so difficult 
to understand for the layman, and even the non-Brahmsite 
among musicians, the B minor quintet for clarinet and 
strings is one of the most melodious and in every way most 
happily invented of all of Brahams’ works. It is a gem 

among the chamber music creations of all times, and its 
tonal beauty (Wohlklang) is of incomparable great- 
ness. It takes Richard Muehlfeld, the Meinengen clarinet 
virtuoso, together with the Joachim Quartet, to give as 
entrancingly beautiful and exquisite a reproduction of this 
Brahms chef d@’w@uvre as we enjoyed night before last. 

Miss Kuntz’s selection of Brahms’ Lieder was this time 


not ait so happy a one as on the preceding evening. 
There was not enough variety, or rather a certain same 
ness of character, in the four songs she gave. They were 
Der Tod, Das ist die Kuehle Nacht, Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer and Alte Liebe. 

Karl Mayer was far more successful that evening, albeit 
one of his Brahms songs, Feldeinsamkeit, did not at all suit 
his voice. In Der Verrath, however, he was quite dra- 
matic and kept the dualism of voices, represented in the 
poem and likewise in the ballad-like setting of Brahms, 
well in the foreground. Auf dem Kirchhof was sung with 
a wealth of sentiment, and Beethoven’s Die Himmel 
Ruehmen des Ewigen Ehre was delivered with so much 
breadth and with such pathos and volume of tone that it 
was most enthusiastically redemanded. 


* 2 * 


The fourth and last of the evening concerts was devoted 
exclusively to Beethoven, and the right of way belonged 
exclusively to the Joachim Quartet. 

The program contained three of the last five quartets—the 
E flat major one, op. 127, with its grand adagio, the most 
touching of all of the master’s music, and with that retro- 
spective finale which when you hear it for the first time 
sounds like a revelation. Then the F major one, op. 135, 
which seems like a step backward into one of the earlier 
periods of Beethoven’s productiveness, but which is also 
one of his thematically clearest worked creations, and lastly 
and crowningly the C sharp minor quartet, the grandest 
and noblest of Beethoven’s chamber music works. 

The Joachim Quartet was during the early part of the 

evening not quite up to its supremely high standard. The 
intonation was not clean throughout; Joachim once got out 
entirely in the trio of the scherzo from the E flat quartet, 
and Wirth once brought an F in the humorous episode of 
Der schwer gefasste Entschluss, which put me entirely out 
of humor. 
In the C sharp minor quartet, however, they ‘rose with 
their higher aims,” and the performance was so abgeklaert 
and so full of plasticity and beauty that the audience at the 
close broke out into a perfect furore of applause and enthu- 
siasm. Ladies jumped upon the chairs and waved their 
handkerchiefs and other paraphernalia and the gentlemen 
shouted themselves hoarse and clapped their hands till the 
Beethoven Hall seemed ready to tumble about our ears 
with the reverberations of the plaudits. No less than six 
times did the venerable Joseph Joachim and his associates 
appear upon the platform before the throng dispersed. 


* ne 


The matinee of the fifth and last day of the chamber 
music festival brought, as is most always the case with 
matinees, and I may add in this instance luckily so, a pro- 
gram of much lighter calibre, denn dieser letzten Tage 
Mueh war gross, as old Wallenstein says in Schiller’s 
drama. 

We had a neat performance of the not very important 
Brahms E flat sonata for clarinet and piano by Messrs. 
Muehlfeld and Barth. Marcella Pregi sang Brahms’ An 
ein Veilchen, Wiegenlied, Der Jaeger and Auf dem Schiffe, 
and for an encore she gave Meine Liebe ist griin. Professor 
Barth played the Beethoven thirty-two C minor variations in 
a style worthy of his great reputation as a Beethoven inter- 
preter and a pianist of cleanest technic and clearest intelli- 
gence. The Brahms Liebeslieder Walzer was sung by the 
Hochschule vocal quartet aforementioned, while Messrs. 
Barth and Borwick performed the four hand piano accom- 
paniment, and the whole festival closed with an excellent 
performance of Brahms’ renowned string sextet in B flat 
by the Joachim Quartet, assisted by N. Koning, of Frank- 
fort, second viola, and Fr. Gruetzmacher, of Cologne, sec- 
ond 'cello. eee 


The financial success of this third chamber music festival 
was equally as great as the artistic one, the Bee- 
thoven Hall having been sold out for the entire = of 





concerts. As all of the artists who participated in the 
performances gave their services gratuitously a snug little 
sum of nearly 20,000 marks was netted for the fund of the 
| Beethoven Haus. This latter no longer being encum- 
bered with debts, the amount cleared by this festival will 
be destined for prizes for chamber music works, which is 
unquestionably a great encouragement to composers who 
intend to compete. 


*=_* * 


Of musically interesting personages I met at this festival 
I may mention August Bungert, the composer; Felix 
Berber, concertmaster and violin virtuoso, from Magde- 
burg; Franz Wuellner, from Cologne; Dr. Erich Prieger, 
the great Beethoven connoisseur; Joseph Wieniawski, from 
Brussels; young Max Ibach, from Barmen; Willy Hess, 
from Cologne, and Jaques Rendsburg, my first and only 
violoncello teacher. I did not learn much from him, but 
that was not exactly his fault. 


* *# * 


Siegfried Wagner writes to me from Bayreuth under date 
of May 21 that the three Nibelungen cycles were sold out 
during the last fortnight, and he adds the remark: *‘ Ein 
deutlicher Beweis fiir den Sieg ehrlicher Arbeit” (a clear 
proof of the victory of honest labor). Well, well! 


*_* * 


The whole Festversammlung is taking a pleasure trip up 
the Rhine in a beautifully decorated steamboat. I am sorry 
I cannot join them. I must get this letter off my hands 
and then take the train for Mannheim, where this evening 
takes place the first of the concerts of the onkiinstler 
meeting. O. F 


M. Carlos Caceres. 





Puri, oF MADAME AMBRE-BOUICHERE. 

Eee young baritone,whose unusual qualities as 

singer and actor have attracted much attention during 
the season’s work of Madame Bouichére’s operatic acting 
class, gave a grand concert the last of May at the Théatre 
Mondain, Paris. He was assisted by eminent artists of the 
Opéra, Opéra Comique and theatres of the city, and the 
performance was one of the musical events of the season. 

M. Cacérés sang the grand air from Hérodiade, in the 
Rossini William Tell trio, valse and trio De la Grand Via, a 
duo from Sigurd, couplets *from the opera Espagnola 
Marina, and two characteristic Spanish songs. In the cou- 
plets and valse he was accompanied by chorus formed of 
pupils of the school. 

The house was crowded to overflowing, and applause was 
given such as the young baritone is accustomed to in the 
regular school audition. 

M. Cacérés is a native of Peru and belongs to an excel- 
lent family. As painter-artist, already known for his land- 
scape and marine work, he was sent to Italy to study, and 
there began seriously the study of vocal music, and has 
been over a year pupil of the Bouichére school. He has 
already been offered engagements in France and Holland. 
A good musician, he plays well, and his baritone voice is 
vibrant, well placed, and full of fire and timbre. In his 
repertory (French and Italian) are Aida, Hérodiade, Si- 
gurd, Trovatore, l’Africaine, Hamlet, Samson and Dalila, 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser. Besides that he has an at- 
tractive repertory of characteristic Spanish songs which 
brings him in requisition in the salons here. He goes to 
Copenhagen next week for an engagement of ten concerts. 
The Duke de Camevaro, the Peruvian Minister, was 
present at his concert. At the last public concert of the 
school M. Cacérés showed his excellent musical and dra- 
matic qualities in the three act duo from Sigurd, which 
was superbly given; in Hamlet, and as the Comte de Luna 
in Trovatore. 
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For terms, dates, 
&c., address 


18 East 22d Street, 
New York. 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 





Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





-—— Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 

cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor's Scores of all Grand and Comic 
as, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large | | 

orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edite4, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. } 


Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
— in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
y at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves | 
trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
or music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


tailed free 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to —< . tta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for rity or church, send for Catalogue, 


I 
can loan Veal the aah. musical material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, 

Parts, Orchestral Seren and Orchestral Parts, and 





Dialogue 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 





-SOUSA 


we 


ASSISTED BY 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP 


—AND-— 


MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


are touring through Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 
Will be 


“At Home,” “tic. June 19, 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
LONDON, W., May 29, 1897. 


HE prospective organization of a company 
called the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Limited, with 
a capital of £125,000, has excited much comment, and 
should the public take up the shares this new factor in the 
dramatic and operatic world will be felt. Mr. Arthur Col- 
lins, who has been stage manager for Sir Augustus Harris 
and otherwise assisted the late impresario, has been the 
active agent in working out the necessary preliminaries. He 
secured the option as early as January this year, and be- 
lieves that there is no doubt but what the public will give 
the necessary support. 

From the advertisement which appeared in the daily 
papers this morning I see that the company is formed to ac- 
quire a forty years’ lease of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane (average £6,000 per annum), and to carry on the 
business of theatrical proprietors upon lines similar to those 
which have been so successfully adopted at the theatre by 
the late Sir Augustus Harris. It hasbeen arranged to pur- 
chase a large part of the costumes, properties, scenery, 
machinery, fixtures, furniture, and effects belonging to the 
theatre. 

The theatre, fixtures, fittings, stage property and ma- 
chinery have been valued as a going concern at £66,000. 
The theatre occupies a rectangular site of about 42,000 
square feet, or nearly an acre of ground, has a seat- 
ing capacity of over 3,500 persons, and at present rates is 
capable of earning about £650 per house. The considera- 
tion to be paid by the company is £85,000, to be partly 
taken in shares. 

The executors of the late Sir Augustus Harris have fur- 
nished a statement of the amount of the gross takings at 
the theatre from the last two dramas produced by him and 
from the last two pantomimes respectively, which amount 
in the aggregate to £168,572 8s. 4d. A careful statement 
based on these takings and on the estimated receipts from 
the bars, advertisements and other sources, and upon the 
estimated outgoings, has been prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Coliins and submitted to the directors, which shows that the 
profits should be sufficient to pay a dividend of 16 to 18 per 
cent. on the capital of the company. 

The subscription list for shares closes on June 2, and if 
satisfactory, I understood that arrangements are well for- 
ward for a season of grand opera to open there or June 12. 
I shall be able to give full particulars in my next letter. 
Nordica, Melba and other artists have been approached on 
the subject. 

M. Charles Gregorowitsch, the violinist, has arrived in 
London from New York, and will play at the Saturday 
afternoon symphony conc ert, in Queen's Hall. 

The Misses Sutro will give a piano recital of ensemble 
music in St. James’ Hall on May 81 at 3 p. m. 

It is announced in the German papers that several of the 
letters written by Georges Sand to Chopin will shortly be 
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| sold. From more points of view than one they promise to 
be interesting. 


A delightful Anglo-American ‘‘ at home” was given by | 


| Mrs. Victor Barff at 10 Redcliff street, Kensington, on 
| Thursday. Miss Elizabeth Patterson, soprano, sang a 


Among those present were General and Mrs. Clark, Colonel 
| and Mrs. J. D. Taylor, Mr.and Mrs. Thomas Bowring, Miss 
| Schenk-van-Wydeck, Colonel and Mrs. Godfrey Bird, Cap- 
| tain and Mrs. Mansfield Turner and Mr. Arthur Barff. 
| Frau Seidl Mair has been engaged to sing the part of 
/solde at some of the performances of Tristan and Isolde 
| this season. 

Signor Leoncavallo’s latest composition, A Hymn to the 
Muses, has been dedicated to M. Van Dyk. It may pos- 
sibly be heard at a London concert during the course of the 
season or in the early autumn. 

Our Brussels correspondent reports that both Eugéne 
Ysaye and César Thomson have been engaged for a tour of 
the United States next season. M. Ysaye is to arrive on 
the other side of the Atlantic in October, and Mr. Thom- 
| son is to follow early in the new year. Each are reported 
to be engaged for 100 concerts at a net sum of £10,000. 

Over £2,000 has been subscribed to the Sir Augustus 
Harris fund; £1,000 has been handed to the Charing Cross 
Hospital to endow a bed for the dramatic, musical and 
variety professions, and a permanent memorial is (by the 
sanction of the Duke of Bedford) being erected in front of 
Drury Lane Theatre, in granite and bronze, with a bronze 
bust of the late Sir Augustus Harris, which Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R. A., has undertaken. The base of the monument 
is to be constructed as a drinking fountain. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 


exceptionally fine bass voice, sang three American ballads. 





M. Van Dyk was not able to take part in the performance 
of Manon on Friday night, so the role of Des Grieux was 
assumed by M. Bonnard, who proved an efficient substitute 
in some respects. The opera had a majority of French 
artists in its cast, and their natural delicacy and esprit were 
hardly appreciated by the English audience. There was 
little enthusiasm until the Pré aux Clercs, beautifully sung 
by Madame Saville, awoke a storm of applause. Thence- 
forward everything tended to most satisfactory results. M. 
Bonnard’s best work was often very good, especially in the 
parlor scene, throughout which he shared the honors with 
Madame Saville, who still lacks impressiveness in her act- 
ing. Among those who contributed to the generally good 
performance were M. Plangon and Mr. Gilibert, while the 
work done by the orchestra, under Mr. Flon, showed an 
improvement. 

A remarkably fine performance of Lohengrin on Saturday 
brought the first appearance this season of the brothers de 
Reszké and of Mr. Anton Seidl as conductor. Needless to 
say the house was filled in every part, and the old-time en- 
thusiasm gave fresh assurance of the success of the season. 
Seldom do operagoers have the opportunity of listening to 
such an ensemble as Herr Seidl secured. Artists, chorus 
and orchestra worked together in perfect sympathy and 
apparent understanding with the most satisfactory results. 
Herr Seidl's success in getting the band under such com- 
plete control in so short a time shows conclusively his ex- 
ceptional qualifications as a conductor. His wonderfully 
magnetic personality had its effect in inspiring all to do 
their best. Both the familiar preludes were given with 
admirable feeling and finesse, and throughout the playing 
of the orchestra was exceptionally good, the accompani- 
ments being especially sympathetic. Madame Eames was 
in excellent voice. 

Nothing but words of praise can be written of Mr. David 
Bispham, whose 7¢/ramund was again convincing and 
well thought out. Miss Marie Brema was the Or/rud, and 
Mr. Lempriére Pringle, as the Hera/d, completed the 
caste. 

The other evenings have been given to repeats, Aida, 
Monday; Romeo et Juliette, Tuesday, and Manon, Wednes- 


group of songs. Mr. Ernest Gamble, the possessor of an | 
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j 
| day. with Van Dyk as Des Grieux; Carmen Thursday, 


and Lohengrin, again under Herr Seidl, with Macintyre to 
replace Madame Eames, last night; L’Attaque du Moulin 
for this evening, Die Meistersinger Monday, and probably 
Die Walkiire for next Friday 


CONCERTS. 

The first Richter concert of this season was inaugurated 
last Monday evening in a most brilliant manner in St. 
James’ Hall, which was crowded in every part. The 
Beethoven Leonora overture, No. 8, which began the con- 
cert, and the Wagner Meistersinger overture, which ended 
it, like two great mountain peaks towered above the valley 
and tableland of the remainder of the program. Tschai- 
kowsky’s B minor symphony received the powerful and 
sympathetic reading that we are accustomed to hear at the 
hands of this master conductor, although technically there 
were a few flaws; for instance, the D sharp instead of D 
natural in the first bassoon part, where the flute and bassoon 
have that clever bit of imitation in the moderato mosso of 
the first movement. The violas were also one note behind 
all through the bridge-like passage which immediately pre- 
cedes the return of the principal theme near the beginning 
of the last movement. 

Some amusement was caused in the five-four movement 
by the fact that the conductor laid down his baton and left 
theorchestra to itself all through the movement. This 
neither proves that the conductor is an unnecessary evil, or 
that the orchestra accomplished anything marvelous, for it 
must be borne in mind that these same men played this 
symphony on tour with Dr. Richter last autumn nearly 
every night for some weeks. Brahms’ very skillful and 


interesting variations on a theme by Haydn—by many con- 
sidered Brahms’ freshest and most spontaneous orchestral 
composition—received an excellent reading. The only 
novelty was Richard Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, a work 
which the writer has heard before in other lands. So we 
speak with more confidence than if this were our first hear- 
ing. It is a work of startling brilliancy of orchestration, 
and one which if considered by the intelligence alone 
would pass for a very able delineation of the poem it tries 
to illustrate, as far as music is able to picture these things. 
Yet all that is musical in our nature protests against this 
kind of composition, which has no charm, sympathy or 
spontaneity. 

The Queen's Hall Symphony Concert was devoted to the 
music of Wagner on Saturday, the anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth. The program included five prelndes and the 
Walkiirenritt, which was performed with such spirit that 
Mr. Wood caused the whole of his band to rise in response 
to the applause. Mr. Fréhlich, a young baritone, sang two 
airs from Tannhiuser, the Evening Star song being en- 
cored. For the final concert this season to-day part of the 
program has been chosen by plébiscite, the choice falling 
upon Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathétique and Bee- 
thoven's Leonora No. 3 overture. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert on Thursday night saw 
a very large audience, probably drawn by the soloists, 
Madame Albani and d’Albert. D Albert played his second 
concerto in E, a work of tremendous technical difficulty, 
which the pianist, of course, overcame with ease, and Web- 
er’'s Concertstiick, after which he had three recalls, and 
finally gave as an encore a movement from a Beethoven 
sonata. Mr. Hamish MacCunn conducted his suite, High- 
land Memories, three charming little pieces, first given in 
London under Mr. Manns last March. Beethoven's Eighth 
Symphony in F, directed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, was like- 
wise in the program. Madame Albani sang a scena from 
Don Giovanni and the air Ombra mai fu. 

The famous Kneisel Quartet is with us again, and 
although concerts just now are so numerous, it is safe to 
say that few merit attention so well as those given by the 
four musicians from Boston. London is singularly blessed 
in the matter of chamber music, but such exquisite play- 
ing as that heard last Saturday at St. James’ Hall is rare 
The ensemble is absolutely perfect, the tone marvelously 
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full and rich, and the delicacy of treatment rendered more 
exquisite by the power and strength which underlies it. 
It is difficult to avoid extravagance in speaking of their 
playing, and it is impossible to criticise, for faults cannot 
be found. The characteristics of Grieg’s G minor quartet 
have been described as ugliness and noise, but the per- 
formance by the Kneisel Quartet would have made anyone 
withdraw so adverse a verdict. Strange, almost uncanny, 
was the first movement, and the whole had a flavor of 
superstition about it, but it was a gem. The Razoumowsky 
quartet of Beethoven and the quartet in E flat by von 
Dittersdorf, in the andante of which their richness of tone 
was particularly striking, completed the program. Two 
more concerts will be given on the afternoons of May 29 
and June 9 and will not be missed by any who appreciate 
chamber music. 

The program of d’Albert’s second recital on the 21st inst. 
was seemingly chosen for the purpose of showing that he 
excels as much as an interpreter of Chopin as of Beethoven. 
The selections were sonata, op. 110, A flat, and op. 111, 
C minor (Beethoven), and six numbers from the works of 
Chopin. The ballade in G minor was superbly played; 
after the extremely tender singing tone with which he gave 
the principal theme, the brilliant passages following led up 
to an exciting climax, which was powerful to a degree. 

Miss Ella Pancera, who gave a recital on the 20th inst., 
is a pianist of more than average talent. She plays with 
great virility of tone and conception, though by no means 
lacking delicacy and fine shading. She gave a fine render- 
ing of Beethoven's op. 31, and her playing of the scherzo in 
C minor of Chopin was full of charm and grace. Tambou- 
rin of Rameau is a quaint little number, which was given 
with all the crisp neatness suited to the style of the com- 
position. Oh, why did Brahms write twenty-four varia- 
tions on a theme of Hiindel! And the next program con- 
tains those on a theme of Paganini, which are still a greater 
feat of endurance on the part of the listener. 

Mr. Emile Sauret’s concert in Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening was orchestral, Sir Alexander Mackenzie wielding 
the baton, and Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto in B minor was 
on this program. At first there was uncertainty in the in- 
tonation, but it soon passed, and M. Sauret’s performance 
well deserved the applause which followed. Later he was 
heard in an Elégie and Rondo of his own and in the familiar 
La Fée d’Amour, by Raff. Mr. Arthur Oswald sang Sulli- 
van’s Thou'rt Passing Hence and two songs by Mr. Sauret, 
and the band gave spirited performances of the overture to 
ll Flauto Magico and two movements from Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie's picturesque suite, From the North. 

Mlle. Irma Sethe gave a concert in St. James’ Hall last 
Monday, with an orchestra conducted by Mr. Gustav 
Ernest. Her fine technic and broad style enabled her to 
do justice to the solo part in Max Bruch’s violin concerto in 
D minor, in the final movement of which her execution was 
remarkably fine. Saint-Saéns’ work in B minor she played 
with much artistic feeling, and at the close this talented 
young violinist was recalled several times. Her solo pieces 
comprised a prelude and fugue by Bach, Wieniawski’s Airs 
Russes, and a movement by Mr. Ernest. Weber's 
Oberon overture and Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, No. 1, were 
played by the band and Miss Maude Danks was the 
vocalist. 

On the 24th inst., inthe Salle Erard, Miss Elsa Ruegger, a 
young lady of barely fifteen years of age, was heard on the 
visloncello. She is an artist of great promise; a warm and 
intense tone, facile technic and musical phrasing of rare 
rhythmical instinct are her happy possessions; she is free 
from affectation and sentimentality, but there is plenty of 
beautiful and sound sentiment in her conception of what 
she played. Her program included a concertoof Lindner, 
Kol Nidrei (Max Bruch), Sonata No. 6 (Boccherini), and 
selections of Bach, Schumann, and Popper. Miss Rueg- 
ger was assisted by a Russian singer, M. de Konschin, 
who gave three songs of Rubinstein in the original language. 
His singing is not without charm, and wher he sang in 
French we could the more appreciate his style and his ex- 
cellent pronunciation of this language. 

M. Dalcroze’s first concert on the 14th inst. in Steinway 
Hail augurs well for the two which are to follow. These 
concerts are «principally for the purpose of making the 
concert giver’s compositions known in England. Friday 
evening was devoted to smaller works for piano, violin and 


voice. It would therefore not be possible to form a final 
opinion as to the position his work is destined to occupy. 
What we heard was pleasing, refined and not without 
originality; it was decidedly of the French school. 

At Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s last recital, on the 2Ist | 
inst., repetitions of well-known songs of Brahms and Schu- 
mann principally made upthe program. Fata Morgana 
(Goldmark) opened interestingly enough, but was too long. 
It was dramatically given, but this would be a difficult 
song for singers of less power than Madame Marchesi. 
Friihlings Werbung (Blumenthal) is a charming composi- 
tion. Of the group of French songs, Les Berceaux (G. 
Fauré) was the most beautiful. Madame Marchesi should 
have given us more of her French repertory. Dans le Prin- 
temps de Mes Années (Garat, 1764-1823) was Marie Antoi- 
nette’s favorite song; apart from this it has no merit. 

Mr. Van der Straeten gave two concerts on May 5 and 19 
with interesting programs. The works performed consisted 
principally of compositions for viola di gamba, viola d'amore 
and the lute, and as these instruments are now rarely heard 
in public, they were quite a novel treat. Mr. Van der 
Straeten was ably assisted by Messrs. G. St. George, H. St. 
George, Sherlock and Bonawitz. Both concerts opened with 
compositions by Kiihnel (Serenade and Echo) for violas di 
gamba and an admirable piano accompaniment, and among 
the other works performed may be mentioned for viola di 
gamba: Tartini’s Adagio, Marais’ Adagio, Bach's Lento 
and Allegro, Van der Straeten’s Gavotte and Idyll, and H. 
St. George’s Suite, a charming composition, which showed 
off the instrument to advantage; for viola d'amore: 
Ariosti’s Sonata, Rust’s Sonata, G. St. George’s Album- 
blatt and Menuet; for viola d'amore and ‘cello: Rust’'s 
Adagio and Rondo; and for violin and viola di gamba: 
Rameau’s concerto and other pieces. Mr. Bonawitz con- 
tributed compositions by Bull, Rameau, Grieco, Pasquini 
and Handel, and as an encore a nocturne of his own com- 
position. 

Miss Clara Butt’s recital on the 19th inst. attracted a 
brilliant audience, immensely interested in the progress 
which the favorite contralto had made in Paris. She gave 
one encore, a composition of Bemberg, accompanied by the 
composer, and this was perhaps, artistically, the most free. 
A voice like hers necessitates an ambitious choice of song, 
and some of those on the program can only give full satis- 
faction from a singer who has with artistic experience also 
gained the serious lessons of life’s joys and sorrows. She 
sang Divinitiés du Styx and Der Tod und das Miidchen, 
A Voice from the Spirit Land (Mrs. Clara Novello Davies), 
Amour Viens Aider, Samson and Dalila (Saint-Saéns), and 
the Voice in the Ballade du Désespéré (Bemberg). There 
was quite a galaxy of artists to assist her; Madame Rebna, 
who made her first appearance here, is a singer of great re- 
finement, and her artistic attainments are very remarkable. 
She sang Liebestreu and Meine Liebe ist Griin (Brahms). 
These are two songs which really stamp an artist as such; 
many attempt them, only few can sing them well, and 
Madame Rebna is among them. Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. 
Norman Salmond, Miss Isaacs, Mr. Johannes Wolff, and 
Mr. Hollman contributed their share, and Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree and Miss Lily Hanbury recited. 

Last night an orchestral concert was given by Mme. 
Dory Burmeister Petersen in St. James’ Hall, and proved a 
tremendous success. Her playing is sympathetic, artistic 
and most intelligent, and her technic is all sufficient. 
Two American composers figured on the program. Mr. 
Burmeister’s concerto, which this pianist introduced to Lon- 
don some six years ago, was very well received, the fact of 
its being unconventional in form adding to its success, and 
Arthur Foote’s melodious and effective Andante and Ga- 
votte from a suite for strings formed one of the orchestra 
numbers. After Liszt’s concerto in E flat Madame Bur- 
meister was greeted with an outburst of enthusiasm, re- 
called to the platform several times, and finally obliged to 
play an encore, Liszt’s Liebestraum, after which the 
applause was again renewed. The orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Georg Henschel, played the accom- 
paniments effectively. F. V. ATWater. 
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HE last musical soirée given by Mme. Renée 
Richard as an audition of pupils of her school was in 
every sense an attractive and praiseworthy one. Most 
praiseworthy of all was the visible growth in educational 
power of this young professor herself, who but a few years 
ago was one of the bright particular stars of the Paris 
Grand Opéra, and who voluntarily renounced personal 
fame and plaudits for the more exclusive satisfactions of 
home life and private studio. 

The program was a varied one, including with the regular 
pupils the services of artists of the Comédie Frangaise, 
Covent Garden and Liége theatres; the celebrated Italian 
mandolinist quartet Mezzacapo, here with the Tamagno 
Otello company, and of Mlle. Glaize de Vérine, a graduate 
of the school, now singing in the Royal Theatre of Liége. 

First of the attractions, however, was the singing by the 
popular Renée Richard herself of the Queen (Hamlet) aria 
and characteristic French songs, accompanied by the com- 
posers. Applause was electric. So impressed by her talents 
as teacher and singer was the Princesse de Rohan, who was 
among the guests, that leaving her seat she went to the 
footlights and expressing her compliments clasped an ex- 
quisite bracelet upon the singer's arm. 

Many of the pupils showed special dramatic endowment, 
notably a Mile. Rivés in a scene from La Navarraise, which 
surpassed the representation of many professionals. A 
Mile. Luziny in the Mignon Styrienne and in the Manon 
death scene; Mlle. Léonard, a mezzo soprano, in an Alceste 
air; Mlle. Aliberti, Mlle. Marcay, Miles. Cushing, Eymery, 
Del Bernardi, Fleuriot, Lotar-Gilliard, Desportes, Van 
Donghen, Colombet, Briska, Madame Chevalier—all did 
more or less honor to their training and deserve more than 
passing mention. The theatre was crowded and a hand- 
some collation and reception closed an exceedingly agree- 
able evening. 

Annuaire de la Musique pour 1897, a valuable volume 
devoted to music and musicians, is published by M. Bau- 
douin-la-Londre, director of the well-known /ournal- 
Musical. Practical information of various kinds may be 
found within the covers, all admirably and concisely put, 
with several portraits—Dubois, Tinel, Scharwenka, &c. 
The Conservatoire, Institute, places of amusement, books, 
as well as record of the current musical journals of the day 
in both hemispheres, are also included in this miniature 
musical encyclopedia. 

Madame Torrigi-Heiroth, the prima donna and vocal 
teacher, leaves Paris in July to commence her duties as 
professor in the Conservatoire at Geneva. In a character- 
istic letter responding to the invitation to preside over the 
class of a ‘‘ special French school,” Madame Heiroth wrote 
that there was no ‘“‘ French school” ; that the school of sing- 
ing was the art of singing. 

At a little farewell musical given this week Mme. Pau- 
line Viardt, whose pupil Madame Heiroth is, had the great 
amiability to assist, playing the accompaniments of her 
compositions sung and played on the occasion. La Mar- 
quise, Les Trois Demoiselles and Grands Oiseaux Blanchs, 
three exquisite songs by Viardot and all the vogue here at 
present, were delicious as any by Madame Heiroth and her 
pupils. The teacher sang also the Gounod Ave Maria and 
the grand aria from Traviata. A charming little play by a 
dramatist present, interpreted by two Russian society 
ladies, violin solos and recitations varied the entertain- 
ment, saddened otherwise by adieux. 

A mark of musical courtesy by Madame Viardot on this 
occasion must go upon record in a day when such delicacy 
is, alas! too rare. Arriving at the studio a little late, one of 
the pupils was in the midst of a Song, and Madame Viardot 
would not permit the butler to open the door, but remained 
in the hall until the song was finished. That is to say, one 
of the greatest artists the world has known, a member of a 
family of great artists and one of the best loved and most 
féted of present day Parisiennes, would not allow the sing- 
ing of a modest pupil in a modest studio to be disturbed by 
the opening and shutting of a door and an entry into a 
room. 

‘Why that is not courtesy,” she said, laughing, her 
wonderful face lighting up with surprise when the fact was 
remarked to her. ‘‘I could not, why I could not—how 
could I?—any more than I could thump down with all my 
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might a false chord on a piano on which an artist was | 
playing, or draw a brush across the easel of a painter at | 
work. I could not !” 

This anecdote should be picked out from here, printed in 
inks of all colors, and printed simultaneously and oe} 
cutively every day for the next year in all the newspapers | 
of all the countries—and not only in America, famed for its 
rudeness, but in exquisite, elegant Paris, whose only one 
rudeness is shown toward music by talking in the halls (and 
everywhere else) always during music, by dressing during 
all finales, and by marching into musical gatherings, unless 
kept out by bolts and police. 

(There are three exceptions to this condition of things in | 
Paris, which will be told of latter in a letter treating solely 
this most damning of all evidences of an absolutely un- | 
musical spirit. ) 

Another interesting souvenir of Madame Viardot on this | 
same occasion was her very evident and sincere pleasure | 
on hearing of the excellent work being done in New York | 
by one of her representative pupil teachers, Mrs. Katharine | 
Evans von Klenner. 

‘I don’t know that I ever had a pupil who changed so | 
much for the better in musical thought during the few years | 
that passed between her first work in my studio and her | 
return a year ago. It was like a soul transformed into 
serious and just comprehension of music as a serious art. 

I always appreciated her talents, but I was more deeply 
impressed by her development. I am delighted to hear 
such good news of her.” 

Mile. Edith Wehner is one of the promising pupils of 
Madame Marchesi’s concert class. Tall, slender brunette, 
with mobility and expression of feature, she is to show what 
she can do vocally in the coming concert of the school to be 
given in the Salle Erard early in June, and where she is to 
sing » Handel aria from Serse and Massenet’s Elégie, like- 
wise, with ‘cello obligato. Miss Wehner isa good musician, 
having studied piano in Germany before coming to Paris to 
study singing, a course which cannot be too highly com- 
mended to singers (that is, the study of music, no matter 
where). She is studying singing in French, Italian and Ger- 
man, the latter being in a sense a gift with her, she being 
of German parentage. She studied singing with Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi before entering the Marchesi school. Her 
mother is here with her. ; 

Mrs. Anna Thompson, whose card may be found else- 
where in this paper, has had a number of flattering offers of 
engagement, but is doing battle with her enemy, bronchitis, 
from which it is tobe hoped she may soon came out victo- 
rious. She hasa lovely voice and is one of the most pi- 
quant and engaging of women. She hasa range of three 
octaves, with great facility and good repertory. 

Among music lovers in Paris is Miss Blackstone Free- 
man, grand-niece of the great ‘‘ Blackstone,’’ whose studio 
in the Avenue d’Eylau is the scene of many charming 
musical reunions. Ata recent one of these was the unique 
performance of the Faust finale trio, sung by three men, 
Mr. Meehan, the boy soprano,as Marguerite; M. Riviére, 
of the Opéra Comique, as Faust; Mr. Percy Jackson as 
Mephistopheles, and Mme. Marie Roze conducting. It 
was sung with fire and spirit. A curious phenomenon was 
the singing by two boys of twenty-one—the voice of one 
deep, rich and full as the rolling of the ocean, the other that 
ot a young girl. There was great enthusiasm of course, 
and the piece was repeated several times. All the smart 
set of Paris were present. 

Miss Stanley's (of St. Louis) home here is 78 Rue Long- 
champs. 

People coming to Paris for the summer should not fail to 
visit the lovely summer home of Madame Salomé in St. 
Germain en Laye. A few minutes’ ride from the city, you 
cannot do better than make Exposition arrangements now, 
even if you do not stay this year. In any case the visit to 
the Forest, the Terrasse, Louis XIV.’s birthplace, and the 
chateau will repay you, not to speak of the air and land- 
scape, which you must go far to find elsewhere. 

An interesting American concert given here this season 
was that of Mr, Gustin Wright, organist, pupil of M. Guil- 
mant; Miss Alice Coard, pianist, also studying with M. 
Guilmant; Miss Rennyson, soprano, and Mr. Frank Preisch, 
singing pupils of M. de Trabadelo, of whom mention has 
often been made. At home Miss Coard is a piano pupil of 





Dr. Wm. Mason, of whom she cannot too highly speak as 
teacher and friend. She expresses the deepest gratitude 
for what he has done for her. It must be added that her 
playing was sincerely commended by serious French 
pianists present. 

Mr. T. Adamowski is announced for a concert to be given 
to-morrow evening in the Salle Erard. Readers will re- 
member the enthusiastic reception accorded this debonnaire 
young gentleman last year in Paris. Beethoven sonata No. 


12, variations by Paganini-Gorski, Paraphrase of Meister- | 


singers (Wilhelmj), Rondo, Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns and a 
a Spanish symphony by Lalo are on the program. He will 
be assisted by a talented pupil of the Marchesi school, Miss 
Blanche Peacock (Mile. Sylvana), who, noted for the su- 
periority of her French diction, will sing several ballads. 

On the occasion of a recent Figaro salon must enthusi- 
astic eulogies are addressed by general criticism to the 
declamation of M. Léon Jancey, the well-known professor 
of diction. M. Jancey had the good fortune or grace to 
recite a fine poem, Le Soldat, written by the Duc d’Dino in 
honor of the memory of the Ducd’Aumale. Nothing could 
have been more effective or fitting, and the opportunity 
gained much by the grace and skill of M. Léon Jancey, 
past masterin this art. His place in American esteem was 
referred to by the French papers. 

M. Jancey, by the way, goes to America again this sea- 


son, to Newport first and to New York in September. | 
| at this season. 


Classes to be formed as last year. 

A composer-organist well loved by American musicians is 
M. Henri Deshayes. In hissalons, 10 Avenue de Versailles, 
was given this week an interesting audition of a few of the 
best pupils of the master; for between other musical duties 
he teaches piano, organ and harmony—excellently well too. 
Works of the best composers were interpreted by the young 
people with the care and true art modesty which govern 
the too modest household. Among other things were given 
the Mendelssohn trio for violin, ’celloand piano. A Rus- 
sian violinist of great talent, M. de Zenzinoff, gave the 
violin part masterfully. Mlle. Marguerite Deshayes, a 
violoncello artist, by the way, who possesses wonder- 
ful charm in her treatment of this instrument, and is 
well versed in its technics accompanied, while a piano pupil 
of the master on both piano and organ, Mr. Adrien de 
Clercq interpreted the piano score. 

In addition it must be stated that two charming piano 
compositions by M. Deshayes have just been printed by 
Richaud’s publishing house. One, a waltz dedicated to his 
daughter, is entitled Marguerite, the other a mazurka, 
Lily of the Valley. 

No end to praise of Miss Rose Ettinger as the coming 
singer, and the present singer in fact, the result of her 
successful Berlin appearance. The facts of the case alone, 
without any statement of opinion, are voluminous and suf- 
ficient to mark the début of this very young lady as a musi- 
calevent. Itis seldom that the press notices of the début 
of a young American student in Berlin form ‘' brochures.” 
Such is the fact in this case, and to the ‘‘new lyric star” 
welcome and all hail! 

Mlle. Théa Dorré, another American girl by the way, who 
has made a name in Italy and had a recent success in Mar- 
seilles, France, passed through Paris this week on her way 
to London. Mlle. Dorié has wonderful native talent, tem- 
perament and beauty. Carmen is one of her representative 
characters. She studies in Milan and Naples with Dini and 
Carrelle. She is well known in America, and will no doubt 
be invited to shine there one of these days. Mlle. Dorré 
shows good sense in not even attempting to sing in French, 
an example which cannot too fully be followed by the pres- 
ent generation of American singers 

A Brazilian composer is the latest importation of talent 
in the capital. Mr. Henri Oswald is no farceur in art, but 
a serious, very serious creative musician of both talent and 
interest. An almost impromptu presentation of a few of 
his writings this week has met with the respect and atten- 
tion of the best French critics, and assuredly on his return 
next year Mr. Oswald may be assured of something more 
weighty than pleased surprise from the French. He is a 
skilled pianist, too, who can interpret his thoughts. He 
has made his studies in Italy. Although a patriotic Bra- 
zilian, proud and appreciative of his country, he feels the 
restrictions of art development there as yet. He mourns 


| Traviata and Proch’s air and variations. 
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the too great tendency to “specialism” in musical educa- 
tion and the variety of teachers that under the system 
would be required to make a musician. 

With all due deference to Mr. Oswald and to the artistic 
intent of his observations, it must said that there are 
worse things in art to-day than—specialism. One may be 
infinitely better prepared to pass into the hands of a Saint- 
Saéns for having passed first through the hands of a Virgil. 

Mile. Febéa Strakosch, daughter of Mr. Ferdinand Stra- 
kosch, the impresario, is singing this week with great suc- 
cess in Spain, after having closed a successful engagement 
in Holland. 

Miss Maud Roudebusch (Mlle. Roudé) has been engaged 
tosing at Covent Garden. This is one of the most enter- 
prising and talented of ‘‘our girls,” and merits the success 
She is delighted with the mise-en-scéne of 
Con- 


be 


she is having. 
the theatre, especially of Aida and The Huguenots. 
gratulations! 

Mile. Francisca, of San Francisco, sang in a concert 
given here by M. Joseph Hollman, MM. Pugno, Coquelin 
and Boélimann being likewise on the program. It goes 
without saying that the beautiful blond American who so 
favorably impressed the people of Monte Carlo had a legiti- 
mate success in this concert. She sang an aria from 

Miss Jeannette Durno, a piano pupil of Leschetizky, has 
been in Paris, en route for London, the musicians’ Mecca 


The name of Mr. Augustus Hyllested has been almost 
weekly in the pages of London musical papers, noticeably 
the London Musica. Courier, for some time as pianist and 
composer. Not being on the scene we can only express 
pleasure at seeing signs of his musical activity. His sym- 
phony is called long by some, but its good qualities are 
likewise praised, and even a composer may take a hint to 
increase without harming the attractiveness of his compo- 
sition 


Science versus Guesswork. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY writes: ‘‘ The saying 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing is, to my 
mind, a very dangerous adage. If knowledge is real and 
genuine I no not believe that itis other than a very valuable 
possession, however infinitesimal its quantity may be. In- 
deed, if a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, where is 
the man who has so much as to be out of danger?’ 
If Mr. John Howard had even an infinitesimal quantity 
of real knowledge of the histology and anatomy of the vocal 
instrument or the fundamental principles of acoustics, es- 
action of string and reed 
himself in the unenviable 


pecially those which govern the 
instruments, he would not find 
position which he now occupies. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to answer any article 
written by a man so well and unfavorably known as Mr 
Howard is in musical circles. It is probably futile to argue 
with a man who has no real knowledge of the subject under 
discussion. But for the sake of the few who may be misled by 
the specious arguments which he puts forth it seems best to 
answer them. The architect or builder must have some real 
knowledge of the physical properties of the materials he is 
to use in the construction of a building, and know for what 
particular purpose the different materials are specially 
fitted. He must know, for example, that he cannot build the 
foundation of a house with shingles and the roof with stone 
and have a substantial structure. 

It is just so with the man who would build a substantial 
theory of voice production. His foundation must be firm 
and solid—that is, his premises must be true. Then he must 
be able to demonstrate every step which he takes in the 
evolution of his theory and give good reasons therefor 
His conclusions then will be true, and his theory can be 
put into practice with a certainty of producing good results 
In order to formulate a theory of this kind one must have 
some real knowledge of the physical properties ot the 
structures with which he has to deal 

This knowledge will often prevent making 
serious mistakes in determining for what special purpose 
the different parts of the vocal instrument are intended. 
The subject naturally divides itself into two parts, first 
the consideration of the structures which originate the air 
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waves or the vibrato, and second the structures which re- 
inforce these air waves after they have been started, or 
resonance. Nearly all writers on this subject agree that 
the vocal cords originate all of the air waves of which the 
voice is composed. The fact that voice can only be pro- 





| membrane with an extraordinary development of yellow 


elastic tissue, and have nothing to do with the sheaths of 
muscle fibres. These ‘‘ departed experts” certainly would 
be surprised to see their discussion of the sarcolemma 
switched over to the vocal cord. If, as Mr. Howard says, 


duced when the vocal cords vibrate might be sufficient to | the vocal cords are composed of muscular tissue, why do 


convince most of us on this point. 

This does not seem tosatisfy Mr. Howard, however, so we 
will have to go into the subject a little more fully. What 
peculiar property of matter is it which gives to any sub- 
stance its special value as a vibrator? I think even Mr. 
Howard will admit that it is elasticity. Elasticity is the 
property owing to which bodies resume their original form 
or volume when the force which altered that form or vol- 
ume ceases to act. ‘Take, for example, the vocal cords. 
When tone is produced the vocal cords first come together 
and close the chest cavity. The pressure of the breath 
forces them up until they open and allow a little puff of air 
to escape. The pressure then being relieved, by virtue of 
their elasticity the cords swing back again, not only to their 
original position, but beyond it. Breath pressure and elas- 
ticity again come into play and swing the cords once more 
past the starting point, and so on indefinitely. 

It is this motion to and fro past a certain point that we 
call vibration and the body which moves is called the 
vibrator. It is the vibration of the vocal cords which sets 
up all the air waves of which the voice is composed. We 
can now understand why a substance to act as a vibrator 
must be elastic. The vocal cords must be very elastic, be- 
cause they must yield to slight pressure and then immedi- 
ately regain their former position. To get an idea of how 
elastic they must be to do this it is only necessary to con- 
sider that to produce a high C they have to make 512 
complete oscillations per second. All bodies have a certain 
amount of elasticity, but the limit of elasticity of all struc- 
tures in the human body is very small with the exception 
of yellow elastic tissue. Gottheil tells us that ‘ yellow 
elastic tissue is found wherever in the body elasticity and 
strength combined are required.”” It is found, for example, 
scattered through mucous membranes, the skin, the liga- 
ments which bind the vertebre together, but not in muscles 
or fascia. 

Mr. Howard tells us in one place that there are no vocal 
cords and in another place that the cords are made up of 
muscular tissue, with a very thin layer of fascia. One as- 
sertion is equivalent to the other, because vocal cords made 
up of muscle and fascia could not act as vibrators on ac- 
count of their inelasticity. Now what do some of the his- 
tologists and anatomists tell us about the vocal cords? 
Quain’s Anatomy, which is the latest and probably the 
best work extant, says: ‘‘The inferior thyro-arytenoid 
ligaments (not muscle) are formed of closely arranged yel- 
low elastic fibres, which are attached in front to the middle 
of the angle between the alae of the thyroid cartilage and 
behind to the anterior projection of the base of the aryte- 
noid cartilages. The inner edge of each ligament is free 
and sharply defined between these attachments and, cov- 
ered by mucous membrane, forms the true vocal cord of its 
siie.” 

In speaking of the vocal muscle, Quain says: ‘‘ They (the 
muscular fibres) are joined internally by short fibres, which 
are attached in front to the vocal chord and behind to the 
vocal process of the arytenoid.” Bosworth, one of the 
latest authorities on diseases of the throat, says: ‘‘The 
vocal cords are two stout fibrous bands, composed of yel- 
low elastic tissue. A cross-section of the vocal cord shows 
it to be a triangular prism, the apex of which presents toits 
fellow. The base presents outward and affords attach- 
ment in the whole length to fibres of the thyro-arytenoid 
muscle.” A very good description of the diagram which 
seems to cause Mr. Howard so much mental agitation. 
Piersol, one of the latest authorities on histology, says: ‘‘In 
the true vocal cords almost the entire membrane consists of 
longitudinal bundles of yellow elastic tissue. These cords 
therefore are folds of the mucosa, composed principally of 
elastic fibres with some fibrous tissue.” No mention of 
muscle tissue here. ‘ 

Of fascia he says: ‘‘It is composed largely of white 
fibrous tissue, which is not elastic, while the vocal cords are 
composed of yellow elastic tissue.” 

Klein, histologist, says: ‘‘ Elastic fibres are not commonly 
met with in tendons and fascie. In the true vocal cords 
the mucosa is entirely made up of elastic fibres running in 
the direction of the vocal cord.” Foster, our best authority 
on physiology says: ‘‘ The inferior or true vocal cords are 
membrano-ligamentous bands which stretch across the 
cavity of the larynx.” Henle describes them as made up 
of bundles of yellow elastic tissue, as do all the other 
authorities which Mr. Howard mentions. Schafer says. 
‘The true vocal cords are composed of fine elastic fibres.” 
I might go on quoting indefinitely from the authorities 
on this subject but that is unnecessary. 

Mr. Howard has, purposely or otherwise, mistaken a 
discussion of the sarcolemma for a discussion of the vocal 
cord. The sarcolemma is described by Quain asa ‘‘soft, 
transparent, elastic membrane inclosing the muscular 
fibres. This membrane is so thin that it is difficult to ren- 
der it evident.” The vocal cords are folds of the mucous 


they appear white (they are yellow under sunlight) under 
artificial light, while all other muscular tissues are red under 
the same light ? 

I think we will be obliged to agree with the anatomists 
and histologists that there are such things as vocal cords, 
and that they are made up of bundles of yellow elastic 
tissue which make them specially well fitted for the work 
they have to perform. On the contrary, Mr. Howard de- 
clares that the vocal cords are composed of muscular tissue, 
which, as we have seen, is a false premise. Let us now 
follow up Mr. Howard's theory and see how this false start 
brings him into all sorts of difficulties. He now reasons if 
vibration of muscular tissue in this location can originate 
air waves, why cannot vibration of muscular tissue in other 
localities do the same? He answers this question in the 
affirmative, and goes on to tell us that vibration of the 
muscles of the tongue, soft palate, pharynx, jaws and 
cheeks can originate air waves. He tells us that vibration 
of the vocal muscle produces the fundamental tone, while 
the overtones are produced by vibration of the extrinsic 
muscles. 

The condition which is necessary to make these muscles 
vibrate is tension, and the more tense these muscles are the 
more vibration you get, and every time you get an ad- 
ditional extrinsic muscle tense enough you add an overtone 
to the voice. Now this is a very pretty theory, but it does 
not happen to be in accord with the facts, and there are 
many puzzling things to be explained before it can be ac- 
cepted. Howisit that these extrinsic muscles, which are many 
times longer and heavier than the vocal muscles, produce 
tones which are higher than the tone produced by the vocal 
muscle? The first overtone of the voice is the octave of 
the fundamental, while the seventh overtone is three octaves 
above the fundamental. I am afraid these extrinsic muscles 
would give undertones (unknown in physics) instead of 
overtones. 

Mr. Howard's chief aim, then, is to get these extrinsic 
muscles as well as the vocal cords as tense as possible. By 
means of properly tuned resonators we are able to pick out 
the partial tones of the voice. In a good voice singing 
bass C, with all of the extrinsic muscles in a state of rest 
or perfectly relaxed, we are able to pick out eight and some- 
times ten of these partial tones. But let the same voice 
sing the same tone with the extrinsic muscles strongly con- 
tracted and in a state of tension we can only hear four. Mr. 
Howard's theory and the facts in the case do not seem to 
fit. What is it that causes these muscles to vibrate after 
they have been tensed? It is hardly to be supposed that a 
current of air not strong enough to move a feather or flare 
the flame of a candle could do it. 

In the quotation which Mr. Howard gives us from his 
book he says: ‘‘ For the cords belong to the class called 
membraneous [orthography] reeds.’ Why not muscular 
reeds? In Mr. Howard's book he devotes a great deal of 
space to the explanation of the method of getting a suffi- 
cient amount of tension of the cords for the production of 
high tones. Did Mr. Howard ever see a reed? Does he 
not know that a reed is free at one end and that the ques- 
tion of tension does not enter into its change of pitch at 
all? Does he not know that the vocal cords are attached at 
both ends, like the string? Again, the overtones of reed 
and string instruments and of the voice are all produced by 
the vibration of the reed, string and vocal cord in segments. 
By means of properly tuned resonators we can determine 
what these overtones are. 

We find that the partial tones of the string and the vocal 
cord or voice fall in the same series, while the partial tones 
of the reed lie in an entirely different series. From this we 
conclude that the string and the vocal cord must segment 
in the same way while vibrating, and consequently that the 
vocal cord is virtually a string and not a reed. We find 
that there are five overtones in the voice before we come to 
the first overtone of the reed. If the vocal cords are reeds, 
where do we get those first five overtones? So much for 
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the vibrator. Now, what does Mr. Howard have to say 
about the second part of this subject or the reinforcement 
of the air waves after they have been started? There are 
just two ways of reinforcing air waves, viz., by means of 
sounding boards and resonance cavities. Mr. Howard de- 
clares that it is folly to suppose that the air in our reso- 
nance cavities has any effect upon the air waves, and 
proclaims to the world his wonderful theory of spinal re- 
sonance. 

Here again Mr. Howard shows his lack of knowledge of 
the structure and functions of the spine and the conditions 
which govern the action of sounding boards. In the first 
place an essential feature of sounding boards is dry- 
ness. Sounding boards are kept for months in rooms 
having a very high temperature to get all of the 
moisture out of them. All kinds of wood are not equally 
well adapted to the manufacture of sounding boards. 
Spruce is used, I believe, altogether for this purpose on ac- 
count of its homogeneous texture. Bone is 48.6 per cent. 
water. But perfectly dry bones make very poor sounding 
boards on account of their structure. The outer part of 
bone substance is composed of compact bony tissue, while 
the inner part is composed of cancellated or spongy tissue. 
The bodies of the vertebrae are composed almost entirely 
of this spongy tissue. The little holes in this tissue are 
filled with marrow, bone cells and blood vessels in the liv- 
ing subject. The spaces between the vertebre ure filled 
with cushions of fibro-elastic cartilage. They are bound to- 
gether by any numberof fibre-elasticligaments, and the whole 
spine is surrounded by a mass of muscular tissue. A more 
perfect structure for the purpose of killing vibration could 
not be constructed. 

This, in fact, is one of the functions of the spinal column. 
It incloses the very delicate structure known as the spinal 
cord, and one of its functions is to keep all vibration and 
jarring away from the cord. Its construction, then, is such 
as to deaden instead of reinforce vibration. Let anyone 
who is not satisfied with this explanation place the end 
of a vibrating tuning fork upon a piece of dry wood, and 
then upon his friend’s skull, and note the difference in re- 
inforcement. The bones of the skull would be much more 
likely to reinforce the tone than the spine, as they are 
much more dense, but you will find that even they do not 
act in this way. , 

If Mr. Howard can get one physicist whose lifework it 
is to investigate these matters, or one manufacturer of 
sounding boards who ought to know something of the 
practical side of the question, to say that a substance hav- 
ing the composition and structure of living bone can possi- 
bly reinforce tone, I will concede anything else he asks. 
The truth of the matter is that we get all of our reinforce- 
ment from the air in the resonance cavities. 

By strongly contrasting the extrinsic muscles Mr. How- 
ard deprives.himself and his pupils of the principal reso- 
nance cavity which lies above the soft palate. The tone is 
not necessarily nasal when the soft palate is relaxed, a fact 
which I can demonstrate to anyone whocares to investigate 
the subject. We thus see that Mr. Howard's theory is built 
upon false premises, and therefore that his deductions must 
be false. We are now able to understand why the prac- 
tical application of this theory has failed to produce good 
results. Mr. Howard has taught this theory for many years 
in all the principal cities in the Union and has failed to pro- 
duce any great singers. 

Is it any wonder that the so-called physiological school 
has fallen into disrepute when its chief exponent has noreal 
knowledge of physiology, anatomy or acoustics? Another 
statement which has nothing to do with voice production, 
but which serves to show Mr. Howard's utter ignorance of 
histology, is that ‘‘the skin cannot bleed.” Did Mr. Howard 
ever hear of the ‘‘ cutis vera” or true skin, which is plenti- 
fully supplied with blood vessels. 

A few hours spent in reading histology would clear up 
some matters which seem to be very dim in Mr. Howard's 
mind. I think all vocal teachers should look to their 
theories and see that they are based on facts and not fancies. 
I think Mr. Howard especially had better patch up his 


armor before he starts out on the warpath again. 
FLoyp S. Mucxey, M.D., C.M. 


8 West Thirty-third street. 
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Boston, Mass., June 13, 1897. 


OME time ago I saw a book advertised. The 
title was as follows: L’Hiver en Méditation ou les 
Passe—Temps de Clarisse, suivi d’un Opuscule sur Hugo, 
Wagner, Zola et la Poésie Nationale. The author was 
Saint-Georges de Bouhélier. I said to myself, ‘‘Ha! ha! 
I'll order the book; there will surely be enough in it to 
make an article for Tue Musica, Courter.” I ordered it; 
it came; and I braced myself for the article. Unfortunately 
I opened the book at the end, and I stumbled upon this 
note—Note VII. 

‘‘I have spoken frequently in this book of God. It is 
necessary to remind the reader that if I use this word it is 
only for the purpose of alluding to the dominion of the soil, 
phases and destinies, the trajectory of the stars, not less 
than the balancing of the grass and the dull beating of the 
sea on the sand. Thus this term in my mind is only a 
metaphor.” 


I confess this staggered me fora moment. ‘Is it possi- 


ble that M. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier takes himself 
seriously 7’ Nevertheless I attacked the pages devoted to 
Wagner. Here is a sample of the new line of critical 
goods: 


‘*In Wagner I see Germany herself. This great man is 
The blood of races runs in his veins, mingled 
He re-establishes their intellect. 
It is he that accomplishes 
Wagner is equivalent toa 


autochthonic. 
with the sap of a country. 
He realizes their conjectures 
the exploits of ancient heroes. 
nation and he erects its emblematic statue.” 

Wow! 

Let us venture again. ‘‘ The dwellers in Pomerania, the 
fierce inhabitants of castles and huts built on piles in 
marshy regions, all those that occupy the provinces of 
‘Spire’ and ‘Les Kauques,’ poor and rude, to whom a 
cold, slimy, greenish sea offers fish and shellfish—all this 
mysterious Germany can at last hear itself sounding in the 
heroes and music of Wagner. This man is the full expres- 
sion of Germany. The groaning of its summits enchants 
him. He reverberates the frightful noise that comes, as 
from a cavern, from Hercynian forests. He has rec.ived 
from it the prophecies. 
toms! Giants, peaks glittering with ice, sea coasts where 
the wind snorts! Cold, bitter odor of seaweed, crimes of 
love, furious grandeur, emphatic sensuality, which lowers 
itself at times to worse luxuries, but which can be spiritual- 
ized by angels; all this extraordinary mixture of volup- 
tuousness and terror, the most chimerical mysticism and 
extreme ferocity, Richard Wagner has expressed. * * * 
As if Wotan, Siegfried, Prometheus, Hercules were not 
the human expression of a terrestrial and ethnic spirit!” 

Wow! 

And to think that this tremendous swell writes many 


pages about Clarisse, ‘‘a charming little girl whose ardent | 


melancholy, grace, fresh face of youth impressed me most 
tenderly ; I could avow this to her without offense, because 


she was not a very virtuous woman, and we swore mutu- | 


ally the most passionate affection in the world.” 
And to think that this book costs 6 frs.! 


* 
* * 


There is to be a new course at the New England Con- 
servatory. ‘‘ Pupils who have creditably passed the regular 
examinations in the course of musical theory may take up 
a course of practical training in musical journalism, criti- 
cism and general musical literature. Those who have not 


completed the course in musical theory may obtain admis- | 


sion to this advanced course after passing an examination 
in vocal and instrumental forms, from Song-form to Fugue, 
musical history, and the rudiments of orchestration. The 
course will include a general knowledge of all the chief 
works of the classical repertory, a knowledge of musical 
form and its analysis, a practical knowledge of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra and their usage in modern works, 
a comprehension of the different schools of composition and 


Black regions peopled with fan- | 


t 


| : , ad : , 
of technical performance, practical exercises in writing | without arrogance; he should be just and faithful; and— 
| criticisms and reviews, and all the routine of actual journal- | what is more important—he should be free from avarice.’ 


istic work.” 
Mr. Louis C. Elson will be at the head of this department. 
So, as you see, there is to be a school for critics in Boston. 
Young men armed with certificates signed by Brer Elson 
newspaper offices. There will be no impertinent putting 
off by any private secretary. 
chamber will fly open. The managing editor will rise from 
his chair, greet the applicant with emotion, and whisper in 
his ear, ‘‘ My boy, we have been waiting for you. How 
does $100 a week strike you as astarter? I beg you, do not 
refuse.” 
| And, as you also will observe, the critic leaving this de- 
| partment will know everything. He must be able to im- 
provise a fugue, play rapid passages on the bassoon, tell the 
difference between an oboe and an English horn with both 
eyes and ears firmly shut, give the true date of the birth of 
| the Chief Musician, tell in each instance the origin of Mr. 
| de Koven’s melodies, distinguish accurately between sing- 
| ers’ and clergymen’s sore-throat, write a Plutarchian com- 
parison between Melba and Maggie Cline, invent a new 
melody to The Night Before Larry Was Stretched, correct 
| 
| 





and edit the masterpiece of a passionate press agent, and 
prepare a list of formulated paragraphs for insertion after 
a pecuniary visit from a friend of an artist. 


* 
* * 


Through the kindness of a member of the Conservatory 
Faculty 1 am able to give your readers some idea of the 
course in this department. 

The candidate for the certificate of critic—he will also 
receive the degree of A.M. (Master of Alcohol)—will be 
obliged to practice regularly in a gymnasium. He must 
learn boxing at the studio in Portland street, and pass 
examination in this branch before a committee composed of 
George Dixon, the Harlem Coffee Cooler, and Mysterious 
Billy Smith. The faculty was led to this determination by 
the wish to inculcate the value of coprage, and by the 
example of one of the leading critics of the town, whose 
room is immediately and prudently next that of the sport- 
ing department of his newspaper. 

He will be required to learn practically the use of each 
orchestral instrument, from the gong to the piccolo, so that 
his proficiency would admit him to the Symphony Orchestra. 
Professor Elson will give his personal attention to instruc- 
tion in the use of the oboe, English horn, clarinet (with 
special reference to the chalameau part), and muted horn. 
The student will also be expected to have a theoretical ac- 
quaintance with the dundubhi, the cauktika-vina, the chat- 
| zozerah, and the pavillon chinois. 

His courage and staying power will be tested by perform- 
| Tens each day for a month of the Waldstein sonata, 





Tausig’s arrangement of Bach’s toccata and fugue in D 
minor, and Schumann's Carneval. 

He will be trained carefully in the art of concealing 
emotion when in the pursuit of his occupation. He will be 
taught to listen to music with or without taking notes in the 
sight of the public. 

He will be taught the art of transposing. Thus he will 
have confidence later when he attempts to raise his salary. 


Here are some ‘‘ practical exercises in writing criticism,” 
which will be given next year. 

(1) What will you write when the singer is pretty, a 
personal friend, and unable to keep to the true pitch ? 

(2) If you are retained here as a teacher, what will be 
your duty as a critic toward new compositions by the 
| director or a colleague ? 

(3) If you are bored by a symphony of Brahms, would 
you feel it your duty to say so? 

(4) Should you instruct the public or amuse it? Can 
you not amuse it by instructing it? And has not this been 
done without the knowledge of the critic ? 

(5) Which do you think the more preferable engagement, 
writing at space rates or at a fixed sum per week ? 

(6) Compare the piano with the Nuremberg Virgin, the 
| rack, the water torture and the Chinese rat-trap. 

(7) Discuss in 200 words the comparative merits of beat- 
ing time with the foot and with a stick 


* 
* o 





You will find in the opening chapter of Vitruvius—de 
Architectura—a list of the accomplishments necessary to 
an architect. Thus he should be a literary man so that he 
can express clearly and elegantly his proposals in writing. 
Of course he should be a good draughtsman. He should be 
a geometrician, an optician, and an arithmetician. He 
should be well versed in history. He should be a deep 

philosopher, ‘‘for his soul should be grand and bold, yet 


and countersigned by Mr. G. W. Chadwick will call at | 


The door of the innermost | 


| He should be a musician, to know the canonic and mathe- 
| matical proportions, &c. He should be a physician, to 
| know the advantages or disadvantages of air and climate 
and water. He should also be a master of jurisprudence, 
astronomy and astrology. 

The faculty should remember this in draughting the 
course for instruction in musical criticism. Thus the critic 
should be able to make a piano unassisted, and also a piano 
stool, if he propose to criticize pianists. He should have 
dissected at least six sopranos before he presumes to speak 
of tone production. He should have written a symphony, a 
cantata and at least one comic opera before he dares to 
speak of the works of others. 


* sd o 
‘Tis a glorious scheme. I look ahead through the years 
and I see competent musical critics in Putney, East Had- 
dam, Pottstown, Pottsville and Chambersburgh. To no 
concert hall throughout the land will a critic be admitted 
unless he be able to show a certificate signed by L. C. 
Elson and countersigned by G. W. Chadwick. Messrs. 
Huneker, Woolf, Finch, Apthorp, Krehbiel, Ticknor, Capen, 
Henderson, Hale, who had no such advantages, will be 
mumbling and doddering in an Old Man's Home, cheered 
occasionally, as they dream of the dear, dead days beyond 
recall, by gifts of rum and tobacco from charitable man- 
agers. . 

* * 

Have you seen the letter written by Joseph Joachim to 
Melba? It was published in alate issue of the Pa// Mall 
Gazette, 

MY DEAR FRIEND—By this time, I suppose, you will bein London 
I wrote to Piatti and told him that when you heard of the festival in 


honor of Donizetti you generously offered to do homage to the 


maestro and to sing at Bergamo. I suppose Piatti will call on you 
or write, as I gave him your London address. It is something to look 
forward to, the happiness of meeting you again in Italy next autumn ! 
Your telegram, dear Nel Mel, made me very happy ; it was so kind 
of you tothink of giving me the comfort that you had arrived safely. 
I felt a great blank when you left Berlin. Let me not thank you for 
your glorious singing at my house; but let me tell you that I think 
it a blessing to realize the idea of your existence, and that you gave 








| Primrose 


me your friendship! How did I deserve it? But I will guard the 
heavenly gift. All the people that met you are still under the charm 
of last Thursday evening 
heart. I need not tell you with what joy any news coming from you 


It is not the singing only that won their 


Your sincerely devoted, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM 
Joachim will be sixty- 


will be greeted, dear Nel Mel, by 


‘*Dear Nel Mel!” 
Is it possible he is already 


‘*Nel Mel!” 
six years old the 28th inst. 


senile? Do you remember Antonio with Aquilina in Ot- 
way’s play? ‘‘Nacky, Nacky, Nacky—how dost do, 
Nacky? Hurry durry! I am come, little Nacky; past 11 


o'clock, a late hour; time in all conscience to go to bed, - 
Nacky—Nacky, did I say? Ay, Nacky; Aquilina, lina, 
lina, quilina, quilina, quilina, Aquilina, Naquilina.” 

* . * 

There has been fierce dispute here of late. Which of 
these two mottoes is the more appropriate as a gift em- 
broidered by a young woman inclined toward teetotalism 
for the bedroom of her betrothed ? 

‘* Jag not, that ye be not jugged ?”” 

Or, 

‘* Jug not, that ye be not jagged ?” 

* ad * 

I have read with pleasure, profit and honest wonder the 
brilliant articles of Mr. Huneker on piano studies. I know 
of no other man now living—and I weigh my words soberly— 
who could have written these articles, distinguished by rare 
critical acumen, felicity of expression, practical knowledge, 
dazzling phraseology, and high imagination. 

Puitie Hae. 


Lorena Hood-Fenn.— The pupils of Lorena Hood-Fenn, 
assisted by Mrs. Moritz E. Schwartz, soprano, Prof. Adrian 
violin, and the Haydn Sextet Club, gave a 
piano recital at the lecture rooms of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Jersey City, on June 8, when an extensive 
program was performed. 

Mrs. Fenn teaches the method of Dr 
of the most celebrated masters and authorities on piano 
technic. Mrs. Fenn does not give prizes in the usual way, 
that is, medals, &c., but the highest prize with her pupils is 
a free scholarship for one year, which was won, or rather 


William Mason, one 


earned, through studious application and punctuality by 
Miss Helen Ingersoll 

The holder of the scholarship for the past year was Miss 
Adelaide Whiting. There were two other prizes this year, 
won by Miss May B. Hall and Miss Mabel Turner. The 
prizes consisted each of a book on musical subjects, one 
being Music Study in Germany, by Amy Fay, and the 
other, The First Violin, a musical story. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, June 14, 1897. f 


M4 RVELOUS eeu has that charming, won- 
derful, little, blind musician Eddie Grasse, who at 
the age of twelve plays with the musical sense of a man 
of forty. 

In using the term ‘‘ musical sense” I desire to convey in 
its fullest meaning just what I said. An exquisite senti- 
ment prevails; but there is not alone pathos; there is hope, 
happiness, bravura, expectation, exultation; there is in one 
dash of musical expression distinct enough for anyone who 
has an ear beyond the earthly to hear ‘‘ Thank God for the 
blessing of light in the darkness.” Would to heaven that 
all so afflicted might be so consoled! 

As violinist I only had the opportunity to hear him as in- 
terpreter, and what exquisite interpretations he gave of 
Thallon’s Evening Song, Wieniawski’s Legende and Air 
from the Suite in D, by his favorite composer, Bach! How 
firm and true was his intonation, and his phrasings were 
superbly intelligent. The poetic sense is developed to a 
wonderful degree, as is also the dramatic intensity of his 
nature; but with all this charm it was less, far less than 
Eddie Grasse, the planist and composer, who played his 
own air and variations. In explanation I want to say of 
the composition, for the benefit of those who may have the 
same antipathy for the word ‘* variations” that I have, that, 
on a theme remarkable for its virility and naked simplicity, 
the variations consisted of essentially classical free fan- 
taisie, colored with his love for Bach, but irreproachably 
original and vigorous. 

For the great privilege of enjoying this dear little child 
many of the guests were indebted to Mr. Robert Thallon, 
who gave his last Saturday morning musicale for this 
season with the following talent, besides Eddie Grasse: 





PE swede cass sited osdcesrabscciscterndadisisdedsetiasd Violin 
Mr. John Rietzel Violin 
Pe I nddtacedcciadandvncsradbansedehhocsnecdetenaeteset Viola 
Be Rn avec cecnesetassocenddbbeenberscacesvenrseene "Cello 
PG iin cadivorkévhesd.ccdecusdesseidsbin de shénetensed Baritone 


Miss Bell Maze, ) 
Miss Annie G. Hodgson, | 
Miss Jessie Hodgson, 
Mrs. Joseph Taylor, , 
Mrs. Chas. McDermott, | 
Mr. F. M. Davidson, J 
Bah SONOS Wein cose vidvetocced sbcceeys beteaseiecetussicyecd Organ 

In presenting Mr. L.G. Allen Mr. Thallon certainly kept 
up his reputation of having the assistance of artistic players 
or singers. Mr. Allen has a voice of magnificent quality, 
a clear, perfect enunciation, an intelligent conception, and 
less style than anything else, but Mr. Shelley's beautiful 
song, The Resurrection, had an interpretation that would 
have been very gratifying to him. 

A string quartet by Mr. Carl Venth attracted an amount 
of well-deserved attention and admiration. It isa finely 
constructed composition, and tells of the stock of attic salt 
which Mr. Venth has at command. His solos were beauti- 
fully given, especially the delightful number of Mr. Thal- 
lon, which I have reviewed in a previous issue. 

Mr. Herman Riedrich never loses for an instant the hold 
he invariably has over his hearers, his work is always so 
exquisitely refined and poetic. The ensemble selections 
elicited as much applause as the soloists, for, as I take it, the 
audience was a strictly musical one, capable of appreciating 
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TURP PD I a acre kc cae ccachahedececcsscsascesscdeassecaes Bach 

Rocks tied tad cece kde dciceesieccdiewecet nes ates Wieniawski 
String quartet— 

IIE, icess nihanddessdsabdebadabth Rites diacesereeegneseten Venth 

Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticana)............ cc.seeeeee Mascagni | 
Baritone solo, The Resurrection...............cececcccseecseees Shelley 
Pines Gate, EF GE PONIES, 65 6 6 lide c vacncescctowtecccsscdeccded —i 
Violin solo— 

er INES, os kvvncousnesesererccenesessaesne Wagner | 

SOU: NET GC De we cecccccccccoscecceecoscscescecoss Thalion 
Overture, Stradella, three pianos (twelve hands), string 
NRE a ook civ sevevvcdcccedccde niet evcvcssocuceed Flotow 


This was the only public affair of the week. 
On Monday night I attended the rehearsal of the Sainger- 


under its enthusiastic and skillful leader, Mr. Louis Koem- 
menich, is working very hard to reflect credit upon Brook- 
lyn. And we, to whom the musical condition and reputa- 
tion of Brooklyn is uppermost, will hold our thumbs that 
they may come back laden with trophies. 

There is a great deal of interest manifested here in the 
coming Sangerfest at Philadelphia, as nearly all of the 
German singing societies will take part. Arthur F. Claas- | 
sen will be director for the Federated Societies of Brooklyn 
singers, who will sing Dudley Buck’s Robin Adair for the 
prize. William Bartels, tenor, will be one of the soloists, 
and he will also sing with the Brooklyn Sdngerbund. 

There will be three classes of contests between individual | 
societies. In the first the Brooklyn societies will be the | 
Brooklyn Sangerbund and the Williamsburgh Singer- | 
bund; in the second class will be the Beethoven Lieder- | 
kranz, the Arion Quartet and the Eichenkranz; in the third | 
class will be the Olive Quartet, the Cecilia, the Phoenix 
Mannerchor, the Echo Quartet and the Alpenroeschen. 

| 


| 


The Arion Society will not enter the lists. Over 1,000 
singers will go from Brooklyn. 

The list of societies and names of their directors is as 
follows: Arion, Arthur Claassen; Arion Quartet, A. Fughe; 
Alpenroeschen, Karl G. Schneider; Williamsburgh Ross | 
Baeker Gesangverein, Ernst Scharpf; Bach Quartet Club, | 
Henry Buhl; Beethoven Liederkranz, J. G. Marks; Brook- | 
lyn Saingerbund, Louis Koemmenich; Brooklyn Minner- 
chor, Carl Venth; Cecilia (Grand street), Ernst Scharpf; 
Concordia Mannerchor, William Ebert; Concordia (East | 
New York), Carl Hein; Concordia (South Brooklyn), J | 
Schaefer; Deutscher Liederkranz, August Bischoff; Echo | 
Quartet, Henry Ehm; Mdanner-Gesang-Verein Ejichen- 
kranz, Adelbert Fughe; Friedr. Gluck Quartet Club, 
August Bischoff; Harmony Glee Club, George A. Meier; | 
Haydn Madnnerchor, Max Malhert; Hermanns-Soehne 
Miannerchor, W. von Maltiz; WHessischer Siangerbund, 
Karl G. Schneider; Koschat Mannerchor, Carl Schwarze; | 
Olive Quartet, Eugen Leiber; Phoenix Mannerchor, Ernst 
Kampermann; Richard Wagner Quartet Club, Friedrich | 
Ludwik; Schwdbischer Sdngerbund, August Bischoff; 
Williamsburgh Saéngerbund, Felix Jaeger; Zoellner Man- | 
nerchor, J. Werschinger. 

The officers of the United Singers of Brooklyn are: 
S. K. Saenger, president; August H. Tiemann, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the music committee; George Guen- 
ther, second vice-president and chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee; Bernhard Klein, recording secretary; 
Clemens G. Haensel, corresponding secretary ; David Koos, 
financial secretary; Hermann Scheidt, treasurer; Vincent 
Minck, librarian; Arthur Claassen, conductor. 

On June 19 Manhattan Beach will open its twentieth 
season with Sousa’s Band and other attractions. On June 
26 De Wolf Hopper will open with El Capitan, and it is 
possible that Sousa himself may conduct. 

On July 26 William Parry, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will take down a company of artists and run a 
season of light opera. After this the Bostonians are ex- 
pected. During the week days of the season there will be 
one concert daily at 4 p. m. and two on Sunday. 

What will be done at Brighton is as yet unknown, but it 
is presumed that the air, from which the strains of Seidl’s 





the music and its beauty rather than the player and his 
personality. This was the program: 


Concerto, D minor, three pianos (accompaniment, string 


Orchestra have scarcely died, will be laden with the sounds 
of vaudeville, which will doubtless attract more people, 
but hardly of the same class as in former years. 

EmILie Frances BAver. 





GQUATCS Gd OFYFON).....vcccccsccccccrccccsccesccsccscecsccocs Bach 
’Cello solo4— 
Po crrcvccccensdodhactdapectndareantiemeapeeniensesederd Fischer 
PE cncasdeconssheredeesd capevepegatsieiod tee sepesopeees Boccheriri | 


Violin solos— 
Wntelnes DONG « wiki sik i cesdicbs encdvierd devclhedvtdiicntsise Thallon | 


New York Ladies’ Trio.—The well-known organization 
the New York Ladies’ Trio is engaged to play at the Round 
Lake Festival concerts, July 23 and 24. 


bund, which is preparing for the Philadelphia festival, and | 


7 M. T.N. A. 


HE exhibit of reports of musical clubs and so- 

cieties in the woman’s salon in the Central Palace 
during the convention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association will interest a vast number of visitors from 
| other cities. 


and music lovers generally for mutual love of the art and 
its advancement has swept over the country with such force 
and rapidity that scarcely a city of any pretensions exists 
without one or more of these societies. Amateurs and 
artists combine to make music clubs a success. 

This work of representing the power of the women’s 
club in music under the direction of Mrs. Charles Virgil, 
chairman of the committee, will result in a record of some 
150 clubs, many of which have designated their intention 
of sending delegates to gather fresh ideas of management 
and investigate new courses of study for the improvement 
of their own individual clubs before beginning another year. 

The exhibit will consist of written sketches from presi- 
dents of clubs, collections of photographs of prominent 
club members, programs and published year books 
Twenty committees are hard at work throughout the 
country collecting these reports, which Mrs. Virgil and her 
large city committee draw from leaders of prominent clubs 
in this city and Brooklyn and the representative musical 
women are arranging as fast as received 

A program to consist of papers and musical numbers 
from representatives of prominent clubs throughout the 
country under the direction of this committee will be one of 
the features of the woman's department. 

Mrs. Virgil will be most grateful if presidents or secre- 
taries of women’s music clubs will send in full reports of 
club work with photographs of prominent members without 
further invitation, since it is impossible to reach all clubs 


| 
| The movement of organization in music among students 
| 


| individually in the limited time. 


Listemann Quartet.—Paul Listemann has signed a con- 


| tract with the Clementine de Vere Company for a concert 


tour during the months of October and November, which will 
embrace forty-eight concerts, probably beginning in Boston. 
After this period the Listemann Quartet, of New York, will 
enter upon its second season with aconcert in the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall. The quartet, which will be under the 
exclusive management of H. C. Anderson, of 118 East 
Eighty-sixth street, has already arranged for recitals in 
the State of New York and Western Pennsylvania, assisted 
by Miss Inez Grenelli, the soprano. Owing to different 


| commencement engagements which the Listemanns will 


fill in the West, the quartet had to refuse an invitation to 
play at the Music Teachers’ National Convention in New 
York. 

Arthur Voorhis, Pianist and Teacher.—Mr. Voorhis 
recently played the following program at his studio in 
Jersey City before an audience of invited guests 
Fantaisie, op. 50............. 





Nocturne, op. 37. No. &.... Te : robbs onde 

DHPGMATES..6 cecccctcosccscce ) 

Arabesque..........-.+0000- it Schuman 
| Vogel als Prophet.. f 

cco ovccasecssbensscccsvecepece Seeling 

Scherzo, Scotch Symphony........ .. Mendelssohn 

A Shepherd's Tale......... ) 

pO ee ee Nese cewpedevepetcecatoersesasoevepers Nevin 

Ri Ts cccnccesvedsoesee ) 

Columbine, menuet............. Jipeaddderéntendenesvioonht .Delahaye 

Kamennoi-Ostrow, No. 22......... .. Rubinstein 

BAVC ccccccccccccce teeeeens ‘Ree Voorhis 

Two Moments Musical..... f 

Vala, OP. B6.. .ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccsccccceccovecoss Moszkowski 

BE BIUEED, o cvcccccqveccscecesccs gusbidenteeneseacmaannee 

The Flatterer peuspiaded seeks ‘Ai ee Coaseiniite 

Pierrette, Air de Ballet..... j 

Du Bist die Ruh............ ebkevagecsdooesss .-+e+e+- Schubert-Liszt 

FINGER, BOL B. oo ccccccoccvccrsscceseos ; ae 


The instrumental music at the Saint Catherine’s Hall 
commencement (where Mr. Voorhis is musical director), 
Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn, was a feature. These piano 
numbers were played: 


Quartet, overture, Egmont............ .. Beethoven 
Bs COs ccccccccccvescesaeccess pad shine modaaioatl Behr 
Quartet, Song Without Words......... Tschaikowsky 
Datet, BAGS. ccccccvdevoccsccses eeséocsoesouce , ceceeee LOW 


Solo, Spring's Message............ re 6a ...-Merkel 
Impromptu (Manfred)................- er ae ee .Reinecke 
SE nckccnscasssersnves ee snehedammnbonel Moszkowski 

.. Schubert 


Quartet, menuet.......6. 6. ccc ceeeeerenees 
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CINCINNATI, June 12, 1897 
HE wind-up of the College of Music and Con- 
servatory of Music for the season is close at hand. 
The commencement of the college occurs on Tuesday even- 


ing, June 15, and the graduation exercises of the Conserva- 
tory will be about two weeks hence 

In considering the closing concerts of the College of 
Music season it is well to note some praiseworthy changes 
since Mr. Frank Van der Stucken has been in charge. In 
the first place, there have been less concerts than formerly, 
and these were, generally speaking, of a higher order of 
merit. The board of examiners has required a severer 
test of the candidates for advancement and honors. This 
is as it should be. Even if a few pupils are lost tu the in- 
stitution by such a course, the result in the end will be gain 


and not loss couse 


The first evening concert of the closing exercises at the 
College of Music on Saturday, June 5, ranked far above 
the ordinary in the performance of students. Especially 
noteworthy was the piano playing of Miss Helen M. Cor- 
bin, one of this year’s Springer medallists, who performed 
the second and third movements of the Beethoven concerto 
in C major for piano and orchestra. There was something 
of the true Beethoven character to her playing, and the 
adagio of the second movement was given with splendid 
control and musical insight. There is in her playingsome- 
thing of that warmth and character which bespeaks a musi- 
cal soul. Miss Corbin is a pupil of Mr. Albino Gorno. 

Two pupils of Miss Tecla Vigna—Miss Irmgard Becker 
and Miss Jeanne L’ Hommedieu—did remarkably well. The 
former sang an aria from Mozart's Figaro with good voice 
quality and true tothe pitch. One of the effective numbers 
of the evening was a vocal trio, sung by Miss Jeanne 
L’Hommedieu, Miss Irmgard Becker and Miss Rosa C. 
Shay. There was an exquisite blending of the voices. 
Miss Katie Klaver, a pupil of Mr. Hans Seitz, gave evi- 
dence of vocal talent in a waltz song by Luckstone. Mr. 
Mattuoli’s ‘cello pupils, Miss Nina Dale Park and Mr. Chas. 
K. Sayre, both showed some excellent points in strength of 
tone and execution. Miss Clara M. Yorston brought the 
concert to a close by a creditable playing of the Weber- 
Liszt Polacca Brilliante for piano and orchestra 

sn 2 & 

One of our young Cincinnati vocalists, a Conservatory of 
Music student and favorite pupil of Miss Clara Baur, has 
lately met with success in New York city. Mr. G. Morgan 
Stricklett, who owes almost his entire musical education tothe 
Conservatory, in a hotly contested competition bore away 
from more than forty applicants the appointment as tenor 
in one of the most aristocratic churches in New York city. 
He has a genuine tenor voice of the lyrical type and a con- 
sistent method in the vocal art, acquired by years of intense 
application and conscientious study under one thoroughly 
Of his appearance with the Handel 
String 


competent teacher. 
Chorus Society and the Kaltenborn-Bayer-Hané 
Quartet, the Brooklyn Day Eagle says 

Mr. Stricklett, in his pure, sweet tenor, sang Mendelsschn’s Be 
Thou Faithful Unto Death, from St. Paul 
in such a manner that the audience demanded a repetition 


and My Dreams, by Tosti, 
It was 
the only encore of the evening 

Mr. Stricklett has also the position of first tenor of the 
Lotus Glee Club, of New York, which is entering upon its 
seventh season, having traveled and given concerts in 
every State this side of the Rocky Mountains, and having 
had three London seasons, where they sang with success. 

*ns 2# * 

On Wednesday night, June 9, the Cincinnati Orpheus, the 

oldest of the German singing societies in the city, gave its 


| 
closing concert for the season at the North Cincinnati 


Turner Hall. There are many old voices in the chorus, 
and it would be considerably improved by the infusion of 
new, young blood. But such as it was the result showed 
careful preparation and conscientious work. The best sing- 
| ing was noted in the chorus Let the Roses Slumber, by 
Ludwig Liebe, and O How Beautiful Is This Earth, com- 
| posed by N. A. Elsenheimer, father (deceased) of the pres- 
| ent conductor. 

The attack of the chorus was certain and the tone vol- 
ume satisfactory. Some good crescendos were observed in 
the number Madchen, mit dem rothen Miindchen. Dr 
Elsenheimer’s dramatic ballade, Belsazer, was given for 
the first time, and left a decided impression. I could not 
help noticing the influence of Wagner, and one passage 
vividly recalled the forge scene of Siegtried. Mrs. Harry 

| Greve, soprano, sang the solo parts agreeably. The Nor- 
mannenzug, by Max Bruch, was sung with good contrasts, 
Mr. Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, singing the solo with 
| artistic conception and fine Herman 
| Kaenper, who was formerly a pupil of Dr. Elsenheimer, 
and who has been lately studying under Mr. Albino Gorno, 
played with the doctor a concertstiick by Raff, arranged 
It was a thoughtful, well-matured reading. 


character. Mr. 


for two pianos. 
Altogether the concert showed that the Orpheus Society 
is under an able conductor, and that it is making progress 
in the right direction 

Dr. Elsenheimer, by the way, who has severed his con- 
nection with the College of Music, will at once begin a 
studio of his own, arranging for a summer school. 


sens 2 * 


The pupils of Miss Amy Kofler, who is a product of Mr. 
H. G. Andre’s teaching, appeared in an interesting piano 
recital on Saturday afternoon, June 5, at the Hockett- 
Puntenney Recital Hall. The program was as follows 
Sonata ‘ - ; pews . Bohm 

Miss Madeline Mayer and Miss Kofier 

Barcarolle , Ludovic 
Robert Block 
Three etudes . Burgmuller 
Tillie Hahn 
Hunting Song Gurlitt 
Jacob Plaut 
Fragrant Violet Spindler 
Myra Plaut 
Auf Gruner Au Markel 
Ruth Rheinstrom 

-Gurlitt 


Suite bee cebe cow csede ‘ 

Miss Alice Douglas, with second piano accompaniment 
Sonatine, Con Spirito, Andante, Rondo Kuhlau 
Helene Kaplan 
Hunting Song — . Reinecke 
Polocca Kullak 


Clara Senior 


Romanze. Schumann 
Minuet.. ‘ a" ‘ : Beethoven 
Richard Shohl, Rose Kaplan 
Return of Spring ‘ Lange 
Madeline Mayer 
Gondoliera Reinecke 


Troika-Pahrt ooves . Tschaikowsky 
Miss Nora Abernathy, with second piano accompaniment 


ed 


Mme. Grau Meier, the well-known singer and vocal 
teacher, formerly of the College of Music, isin the city to 
spend her vacation at home. For the past season she has 
been teaching at the New York College of Music (Alex- 
ander Lambert, director). She will return to the college 
after her vacation. 

The second concert marking the closing exercises of the 
nineteenth academic year of the College of Music on Wed- 
nesday, June 9, was an organ recital at the Lyceum, some 
of the advanced pupils of Professor Sterling and Mrs. 
Lillian Arkell-Rixford being in evidence. Several of these 
showed the foundation of good musicianship and a proper 
sense of rhythm, coupled with judicious management of 
stops and pedals. Participants in the program were Miss 
Eva Peale, Miss Louise Diekmeier, Miss Bertha Stevens, 
Miss Grace Monteith, Mr. G. Ralf Kurtz and Mr. John 
Stephan. Miss Rosa C. Shay, the single graduate in voice 


the aria Awake, Saturnia, from Handel's Semele and two 
songs, Thou Great, Mighty Sea, by Delibés, and Whispers 





by Northrup. 
se 2# * 
The third and last of the academic series of the College 
of Music concerts on Thursday evening, June 10, offered 
an attractive program. Miss Adele Westfield and Mr. 


| delssohn's motet 


at the college this year, gave a very fine interpretation of | 


! 
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George Smith played the sonata in D minor, by Gade, for 
piano and violin, with creditable points in the ensemble 
Miss Clara Stephenson, a pupil of Mr. Mattiali, played the 
concerto in A minor, by Géltermann, showing a musical 
nature and technical resources. Mr. D. Ridgeway Gebhart, 
a pupil of Mr. Hans Seitz, who sang Now Heaven in Fullest 
Glory, from The Creation, has a promising basso voice. 

The piano pupils were all those of Mr. Albino Gorno and 
they proved the value of their teaching. Among these 
were Miss Mary Fromeyer, who played the first movement 
from the Raff concerto in C minor, with second piano and 
string orchestra accompaniment, and Miss Aline Fredin, 
who in the fantaisie on Polish airs by Chopin, proved herself 
musicianly and of a scholarly type 

Miss Martha M. Henry, one of the Springer medalists, 
sang Ah, Perfido, by Beethoven. She imparted to it 
expression and some dramatic feeling 

Mr. Charles A. Graninger, at the Auditorium School of 
Music, presented his second students’ recital this afternoon, 


It was altogether an emphatic success, showing up credita- 


bly the management of the school. The following pro- 
gram was given 
Sonata, piano and violin, No. 5, in F Beethover 


Miss Cora M. Henry 


two pianos Low 


Miss Ottilie Frietsch 

Allegro Brilliant, for 
Miss Marcia Lloyd, Miss Grace Allinutt 

Voeal, Heart's Delight Gilchrist 


Miss Mary Montgomery 
Violin sonata (1700 De Rust 
Chaconne 


Miss Emma inky 
M I Kol 


Largo. Giga 


Piano 
Romance, Sans Paroles Saint-Saéns 
Scherzo, from op. 2, No. 3 Beethoven 
Miss Ottilie Frietsch 
Piano 


Ricordate (Nocturne 
Grand Scherzo 


Gottschalk 


Mrs. Jos. P. D nnelly 
Violin, Adagio Apassionata Nachez 
Miss Clara Andrews 
Vocal 
Ici, bas tous les lilias, meurent Lefebvre 
The Wooing Sieveking 
Mi s Katherine Hart 
Violin, Concerto No 2, first movement Viotti 
Cadenza by David.) 
Miss Cora May Henry 
Piano 
Andante, from concerto op. 185 Raff 
Gavotte and Musette, from suite op 200 { 
Second piano accompaniment 
Miss Jessie Gardner 


Violin, Romance Svendsen 


Miss Mattie Pilcher 


Vocal 
Viens mon bien aime Chaminade 
Gavotte des Mat $ Lemaire 
Miss Mary M 
Violin 
Romance Rubinstein-Wieniawski 
Minuet 1600 Veracini 
M Mat s er 
Piano, Concerto in G minor, op. % st movement...F. Mendelssohn 
Second piano accompaniment 
Miss Florence West 


Mr. Louis Ballenberg has returned from the Nashville 


Exposition with glowing reports about the success of Mr 


Bellstedt and the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band 


J. A. Homan 
Organist Walter C. Gale.—Mr. Gale recently gave an 
organ recital in the Roman Catholic Church, White Plains, 
Ps Wee 
Thiele 


musicale in Dr. John Hall's church 


and also played the Dubois wedding pieces and the 


Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue at a lecture- 

Last Sunday evening there was a special musical service 
at his church (Holy Trinity, Harlem) 
Gounod's Magnificat and Nunc 


at which the prin- 
cipal numbers sung were 
Dimittis, Barnby’s anthem I Will Give Thanks, and Men- 
Hear My Prayer, for soprano, solo and 
chorus 

This musical service was the last of a series that have 


been given on the first Sunday evening of the month all 


winter, and next season they will be resumed again. The 
principal numbers given so far have been 

Awake! Awake Stainer 
I Will Give Thanks Barnby 
Christus Mendelssohn 
Hear My Prayer Mendelssohn 
Gallia Gounod 
The Daughter of Jairus Stainer 


Mr. Gale expects to be in the city most of the summer 


teaching, but may spend the month of August in the 


Adirondacks. 
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ADDRESS : 


THE LONDON MUSICAL, COURIER, 
21 Princes St Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus W. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 
{By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M 
) Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Many teachers come to New York and in a few weeks 
complete the course for a Teacher's Certificate 


(MISS) KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, 
Metropolitan College of Music, (®-2! East 4th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Send 10 cents for a copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, | 
(28 East 16th St., NEW YORK CITY. 









ARTHUR J.— 


HUBBARD 


: The Eminent Authority on all 
‘ matters pertaining to the 
, ART of SINGING. 


Voice Production, Concert, Church 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi 
cates given to qualifiec teachers. Oper 


class taught dramatic action Stage 


Practice, Public Performance, & 


149a Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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Walter Henry Hall. 


N presenting to the readers of this paper a sketch 
of Walter Henry Hall as conductor of oratorio, it is a 


in a field where there are comparatively few who really 
shine. That Mr. Hall has been thoroughly prepared to 
undertake the arduous duties which devolve upon the 
director of oratorio has been demonstrated to the fullest 
possible extent by the result shown with the Oratorio Club, 
of Brooklyn, which, taken from a chaotic condition, stands 
to-day in a position to command respect and admiration 
anywhere. 

Combined with a deep amount of acquired knowledge 
Mr. Hall possesses to an unusual degree those rare qualities 
which are calculated to make the typical conductor, to wit: 
enthusiasm and that subtle power which inspires his sing- 
ers to follow him in the dramatic, emotional, yet essen- 
tially intellectual effects which he desires to produce. 

Oratorio is nota matter of conjecture with Mr. Hall, his 
education in this line having been a deeply historical one 
under the most rigid English masters, and being possessed 
of the transmitting powers he has shown every detail of the 
knowledge which he enjoys. To see Mr. Hall at a re- 


hearsal is to realize to a fuller extent his power over a body | 
Always thoroughly the gentleman, there is yet | 


of singers. 
a firmness, a wiry, magnetic tension, commanding as it is 
inspiring, that seems to rivet each member individually to 
his mental control. His animation isin itself enough to 
show his untiring interest, and his care of minor details is 
the secret of his success. 

In his earliest days he evinced a marked talent for con- 
ducting, and almost from the commencement of his career 
settled upon choral and church work as the special avenues 
in which he was likely to find his chief interest and success, 
and from that time to this has never relaxed his efforts to 
win distinction in those directions. 

To this end he has studied oratorios with a view to their 
performances. He has also made a critical study of the 
best methods of training boys’ voices and has revisited 
England occasionally to compare the work there with that 
done in this country, and has practically demonstrated in 
his church choir work the soundness of his theories on the 
** boy voice.” ; 

Being a churchman, and regarding the English cathedral 
service at its best as a type of what church music should 
be, he excludes from his choir repertory anything savoring 
of the concert room, but nevertheless believes that although 
the old, severe type should form the basis of church music, 
yet the more modern harmonic developments should be 
judiciously employed, that the dramatic and emotional side 
of one’s nature may be appealed to. 

Mr. Hall has not suffered from lack of appreciation of his 
great success in this line. Indeed, never has a man retired 
from a position more sincerely regretted than Mr. Hall 
when compelled to withdraw from St. Ann’s Church 
through the great demand upon his time of the St. James’ 
in New York. Neither has his talent as conductor of the 
masterpieces been overlooked either by the press or the 
great authorities. He shows with pride a letter of congrat- 
ulation and advice from the late principal of the R. A. M., 
Sir George A. Macfarren, who in many ways showed him 
marked favors. 

After a concert wherein he gave ‘sade’s Crusaders and 
Gilchrist’s The Rose, the work of the chorus received unlim- 
ited praise from many leading musicians, among whom was 
Dudley Buck, who wrote an enthusiastic letter of congratu- 
lation to Mr. Hall, with whom at that time he was person- 
ally unacquainted. 

Of Mr. Hall the Brooklyn Lag/e has said: 

Mr. Walter Henry Hall,the founder and conductor of the society 
(Oratorio Club)is an Englishman, and received his musical education 
at the Royal Academy of Music, London. At an early age he evinced 
a marked ability for conducting, and before he left England, in 
the year he reached his majority, he had already conducted two 
flourishing choruses with much success. His beat is always firm 
and true, he knows what he wants and invariably manages to get it- 
from his singers. He combines the rigid discipline of a drillmaster 
with the much rarer qualities of a musical interpreter, and his energy 
and enthusiasm are instinctively imparted to the chorus, who unfail- 


ingly respond to his will. It will surprise many capable critics if he 


is not recognized in the near future as one of the great choral 
conductors of the country. 
The Standard- Union said: 


as readily responsive as the snap of a rifle, the vowel sounds were 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ee 


| His singers know how to talk while they sing. Their staccato was Bu reau of Information 


pleasure to speak of a young, talented and ambitious worker | 


uniformly distinct without being offensively prominent, and the AND 


consonants, those bugaboos of the English language, glided from the 

| lips of the singers with an ease which, if not absolutely graceful, 
was at least devoid of coarseness and vulgarity. 

In short Mr. Walter Henry Hall is one of the especially 

bright lights which up to the present time Brooklyn has 

considered its own, and now in sharing him with New York 


it is with a sense that both cities will derive the benefit | 


from his capabilities, 
He is to conduct the Elijah at the M. T. N. A. in place of 


| The Messiah, which was to have been given by the New 
York Society. The chorus will comprise singers from the | 


Oratorio societies of both New York and Brooklyn, in which 
enterprise his many well-wishers are deeply and earnestly 


| interested, both from the appreciation of his merit and an 
| interest in the cause of making oratorio interesting to the 
people at large, as was the never to be forgotten produc- | 


tion of this winter at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, 


where Mr. Hall placed himself easily side by side with the 


greatest oratorio leaders of the day. 


Olean.—The Olean Conservatory of Music produced 
Rossini’s Messe Solennelle, with accompaniment of organ, 
piano and string orchestra, at the Presbyterian Church on 
June 10 for the benefit of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Florence Buckingham Joyce’s Affairs.—On July 1, 


with Miss Janet Allen, violin, and Miss Agnes Dressler, | 
| cello, Mrs. Joyce will proceed to Upper Saranac Lake, | 
where, at Wawbeek Lodge, this trio will hold forth thrice | 
| daily for two months for the delectation of mine host Urich | 


Welch's 200 guests. This trio also had an offer from an- 
other Adirondack resort. Ditsons have just published Mrs. 
Joyce's Little Boy Blue, introduced and sung the past sea- 
son with great success by Mrs. Sawyer. Mrs. Joyce has 
had an unusually busy season as professional accompanist 
and composer and looks forward to her mountain vacation 
with pleasure. 

Amelia Heineberg.—We annex some additional notices 
of Miss Amelia Heineberg’s successes in the South: 


The Derthick Musical Federation met with Miss Heineberg last 
Wednesday evening. The program called for a study of Schumann 
and his works, but there was such a general desire to omit the musi- 
cal numbers prepared by the club members, so as to induce Miss 
Heineberg to play for us, that our president yielded, and preferred 
our request, to which Miss Heineberg graciously acceded. The only 
part of the regular program given was the life of Schumann, beauti- 
fully prepared and read by Miss Ella Keipp. Miss Heineberg then 
entertained us grandly for more than an hour. No matter what dif- 
ficulty in technic awaits it, her touch is divinely delicate and sweet, 
as much so in bravura passages asin pianissimo parts, and under 
its magic the piano becomes no longer an inanimate musical instru- 


ment, but a part of herself, sending forth the essence of her own in- | 


telligent conception of the great masters she interprets.—Se/ma 
Journal. 


Miss Amelia Heineberg’s piano concert at the Y. M. C. A. Hall on | 


Wednesday night was attended by a select and appreciative audience, 
who were well repaid for their going. The consensus of opinion of 
all was that she far surpassed expectation. In vigor and brilliancy 
of execution Miss Heineberg is on a level with the best performers 


in the United States, and the 7imes predicts for her high honors in | 


the music world. As an evidence the best musical critics of the 
country, whenever they have been fortunate enough to hear her 
perform, award her merited and unstinted praise. She was the 
recipient of a number of handsome floral tributes at the close of the 
performance.—Se/ma Daily Times, May 2. 


There was but one opinion of the select audience that listened to | 
Miss Amelia Heineberg’s piano concert last night at the Y. M. C. A. 
and it was an enthusiastic one, that it could not have been excelled. 
This is not hyperbole, but the calm judgment of many who have 
listened to the most distinguished pianists that have ever performed 
inthis country. The brilliant young impresario and virtuoso has 
made for herself a reputation, constantly growing, which causes her 
audiences to expect much, and they are not disappointed. Such was 
the case last night, and the performance was, in every respect, up to 
the high expectations of those who were present. In technic, soft- 
ness of touch, vigor and brilliancy of execution Miss Heineberg pro- 
claims herself as a pianist an artist of the rarest excellence, worthy 
of the unstinted praise she has received from the best critics of the 
country, and she has a brilliant future before her.—Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, May 25. 


Forwarding of Mail. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BUREAU OF 
INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing and 
Correspondence on the third floor of THE MUSICAL 
CourIER Building, 19 Union square. Elevator service 
people, 
dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 


musical or 


| will enable all professional 


ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 
reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 
ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 

The attendance and service are all 


GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence.—Which means that desks and all 
material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. 

Il. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 
| sent care of Tue Musicat Courigr, and the itinerary of the 
traveler recorded here from time to time. 

III. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can besecured. 

IV. In General.—In short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 
matic artists and professional people, who at present have 
no central place of meeting or of inquiry. Tue Musica. 
Courter is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters. 


Allegheny.—The Conservatory of Musical Art of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Charles Davis Carter directeur, gave its 
sixth annual concert at Carnegie Music Hall, Allegheny, 
June 10. The six final examination recitals at the con- 
servatory take place June 14, 15, 17, 18, 21 and 22. The 
special summer term is from July 1 to August 1, and the 
fall term of the seventh season opens Monday, September 
7. The graduates of 1897 are Miss Aimée Reinemann’s 
piano, and Miss Charlotte Bauersmith, organ. 

Foerster Recital, Pittsburg.—The ninth recital of Mr 
Ad. M. Foerster takes place at Pittsburg next Saturday 
with this program: 





FIVE SONATAS 


Songs by Robert Franz 


Sarah Taylor. 
| Treuebe wird’s, op. 2...........-2-+++- ...Ludwig van Beethoven 
Die Farben Heligoland’s, op. 3.......... 

Amanda Vierheller 


| Bambee. 6. ccevcsevtcccséscdces . 


Katherine Hillgrove. | 
Marie, op. 18...........++++.- seecee F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Auf dem Meere, op. 25........... 
Amanda Vierheller. 
Sonata, Op. BB.........cececeescceseeees , 
Caroline Groetsch 


Einsam wandl’ich, op. 39......... Robert Schumann 


SI I GE, Dine nctbsciacosvaccateoka 


Amanda Vierheller 
Gemath, Ce GA BGs 8. ccccdcwvscccccscccocsts 
Be hat de Rose, Op. @......ccccocccccccess Joachim Raff 
PS, Wi sce ccdsccstectidsuptaves 


BORER, CP. BD... cccvcccccvescccsseseocsecocccscevcceses Anton Rubinstein 
Julia Gibansky 








HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, and Ballads. 
Care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
{From June to October.] 130 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


—~ Vocal Instruction, | 
GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
177 Duane Street, New York City. 


Address: 





Miss FANNIE HIRSCH 


SOPRANO. 





Concert and Oratorio. 





111 East 73d Street, 





NEW YORK. -- 


MONTEFIORE, ... 


2=——_Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
JUNE 12, 1997. public will have frequent opportunities to hear it. 
M®*: MARIA PETERSON gave her first 
pupils’ concert in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, on 
Thursday evening, May 20. The pupils were assisted by 
Mrs. George M. Bassett, Miss Ina Lyon and Miss Clara M 
Milliken, accompanist; Mr. Charles H. Grout, organist; 
Mr. C. F. Hanson, ’cellist, and Mr. Arthur Hanson, 
violinist. i 
Mechanics’ Hall upon this occasion was filled with friends 
of both teacher and pupils, the majority being Swedes. 
Appreciation of the fine music was freely shown, but the 
length of the program rendered encores out of the ques- 
tion, although the male chorus and the Swedish ladies’ 
chorus were obliged to respond. Mrs. Peterson was re- 
called several times and was given a beautiful floral harp. 
This was the program 


have an opportunity to see this system in operation free of 
charge. 

The last of the three organ recitals at the Union Church, 
Worcester, given by Mr. Everett E. Truette, was given on 


enjoyed the fine program presented 

Mr. C. L. Staats will play with the Instrumental Club at 
Wellesley College June 21. On the 22d he will play at 
East Greenwich, being assisted by a soprano and pianist 
As Mr. Staats will not be attached permanently to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra next season, he will be avail 


Ladies chorus, We Greet Thee, Sun................,000. Séderman | able for concerts outside of New England during 1897-8. 
Frio, The Violet fe ige tae: Fest eS thay Curschman On Monday evening, in Sleeper Hall, New England 
Miss Lela G. Pratt, Mrs Flora Minor McVi ine and Mr. Frank ‘ e . * ae 
O. Henry Conservatory of Music, there will be a recital by the con- 
Duet, soprano and tenor, Once Again. bide Saeki .Gounod | servatory orchestral class, conducted by Mr. Emil Mahr, 
Miss Mabel Nilson and Rev. H. E. Whyman assisted by Mr. Henry T. Wade atthe organ. This will be 
Soprano solo, The Month of May sees Boissier the program 
Miss Cora Sanders 
Tenor solo, Bella Sorentina.. 7 , ..Hallstrém | Overture, =gmont Beethoven 
Mr Frank O Henry Orchestral class 
Soprano solo, Vashti . PES <I Bordése | Romance in F major, violin Beethoven 


Miss Stella Root (Houston, Tex.) 


Miss Mary Holley . 
Weber | Easter Hymn from fifteen’h century 


Duet, alto and bass, (Euryanthe) 


Mrs. Flora Minor McVine aad Mr. Axel Francke. Allegretto from Symphony in B flat Volkmann 
Tenor solo, Walter's Prize Song..... ..sss.Wagner | Moment Musical a Schubert 
Mr. Walter S Bliss. | Orchestral class 
Soprano solo, Indian Bell Song, (Lakmé).. eieseiiennil . Délibes | Fantaisie for Violin , - , , De Bériot 
Miss Lillian Hanson. | Miss Florence Sliter (Middletown, N. Y 
Duet, soprano and alto, and ladies chorus, At the Cloister Gate.Grieg | Airs Hongroises, op. 2 for violin Ernst 


Miss Teresa Larkin and Mrs. Edw. Epstein Master Willie Traupe (South Boston 
Concerto ia D major Paganini 
Cadenza by Aug. Wilhel 


Mr. Albert E. Wier (Roxbury 


Ladies’ chorus, In Springtide Sa ae Eee E Bargiel 
Bass solo, recitative and aria, Thus Saith the L or - '(Messiah) Handel | 
Mr. Axel Francke 





Duet, soprano and alto (Afda) Verdi | Overture, Figaro Mozart 
Mrs. Estella Clough and Miss Sara Simons. Orchestral class 
Mezzo soprano solo, recitative and aria (Queen of Sheba) Gounod Sophie Zela, wife of Edgar O. Achorn, died in Boston 
abhel ‘ 
Miss Mabel Nilson June 9. Previous to her marriage she was a singer well 


Male Chorus 
In the Forest Kucken 
Tar's Song Hatton | thirty-six years ago. She won a scholarshiy 


Soprano solo, Ave Maria, with violin, ‘cello, organ and piano Academy for Music at Stockholm, founded by Charles XV 
accompaniment. Mittnoess eseocse ‘ covcee Hanson and in this way came to the favorable attention of King 


known in Northern Europe. She was born in Christiania 





yat the Royal 











Miss Lillian Hanson Onecare 11 ho t 2 Perr eee 
Soprano solo, Staccato Polka.... , Mulder ecar +» WRO ee interested in her caree! 
Mrs. Edith Hicks- Ac lame. The Norwegian Storthing voted her a ‘‘stipendum,” with 
Soprano solo, Scena e C irnani)..... ahoovinds Verdi which she studied in Paris under Madame Marchesi, and 
Y la Clo ’ : . 
Mrs lla Clough later operatic roles with Pescha-Leutner. She made her 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartet : 
- ‘but z he Royal Opera : logne as Marg 
Lille Greta Swedlth Polksour début at the Royal Opera at Cologne as Marguerite in 
Coasting Song...... Prince Gustaf | Faust. Shesangat this opera house three years as the lead- 
Baritone solo and ladies’ chorus, Serenade ‘ Kjerulf | ing lyricsoprano. Later she appeared in operaand concertin 
Mr. Hi. Nilsson the principal cities of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 


a lorthe er . The Februar 87. ieane of ~ 
In reviewing this concert the Worcester S/y says Northern Germany Phe February, 1897, issue of the Urd, 





the leading woman's journal of Ci ristiania, gives a full 

That Mrs. Peterson has been a successful singer herself is clear 
from the program and the manner in which it wassung. About both 
undertaking and accomplishment there was a largeness that is new 
in entertainments of this kind in Worcester. Mrs. Petersonisable at that time teacher of art in Wellesle y Colle , she came to 


account of her work in that country and elsewhere 
In 1889, accompanied by her friend Friiulein Ida Bothe 
, I ) , 


to make her pupils sing dramatically. She liberates their voicesand America. Du iring the first years of her stay in this country 
> i M Clo ‘s singing was a surprise to those : AN ys 

puts color intothem. Mrs. Clough’s singing tg ; *** | she appeared in concert in Boston and other cities, her last 
whg remembered when she failed to filla moderately sized studio , : “3 : : 
2 , " 2re in at T y xOR shen 

While retaining her flexibility and sweetness, she now possesses a appearance here being at Chickering Hal in 1895, when 
voice of sufficient volume to satisfy a listener at the rear of Me~hanics’ | she gave a concert assisted by Gertrude Franklin, M1 


Hall. Miss Simons is another singer whose voice has ripened und:r | [ qamson. Mr. Schuecher and Signor Rotoli 





g 
eters instruction Most of the son suffered from too . 1 y TE . ; 
Mrs. Peterson's instructio fost < — : Wea From the first she felt the severity of the climate of Boston, 
slender an accompaniment. Of the soloists miss Lillian Hanson was : jt nage aa , 
‘ — Ned to retire from public we 
easily first, and her Indian Bell Song from Lakmé would have re and was finally compe:ied to re e trom publ work 


deemed an evening of failures 





Ford, Organist and Conductor.—Charies Big 


The four closing recitals for the season by the pupils of , 
and family are preparing for a two months’ vacation, to be 


the Virgil Practice Clavier School, of Boston, will be given 
in the afternoons at 4 and in the evenings at 8 of Monday 
Adeline W. Raymond, | 4 busy season with fis choir and choral club, at Madison 
, Avenue Baptist Church, his organ recitals and private 


passed in Mount Vernon and Madison, N. J He has had 


and Tuesday, June 14and 15. Miss / 
Mr. C. A. Ridgway, Miss Jeanie Sargent and Master 
Edwin L. Shaw will play the programs. 
Alouette is the title of a new and attractive piano com- M. T.N. A 

position in the idealistic dance form just published by the Lillian Littlehales, Violoncellist.—Miss _ Littlehales, 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, of Boston, New who is to play at the Binghamton, N. Y., S. M. T. A. Con- 
York and Chicago. The composer, Adeline Frances Fitz, vention, July 6, 7,8, has been quite ill. She played through 
has classed it in that peculiar genre known as the “Skirt four programs of the Cortland music festival by sheer nerv- 


pupils. Mr. Ford is a New York vice-president of the 


Dance,” which its graceful movement suggests. The | ous force, and has been confined to her room ever since 
famous Seventh Regiment Band, of New York, and Mis- cancelling engagements in Rochester, Utica and Syracuse, 
sud’s Salem Cadet Band have both placed it on the list of in whiéh latter place she is at present stopping 





mS William C. Carl 
OREN CNTRTS 


Bookings now being made for next season. 





ADDRESS: 
9 West 22d Street, New York. 


their regular concert pieces for this season, and thus the 


Music teachers who expect to attend the Faelten Piano 
School this summer during July and August will be 
interested to know that children’s classes in fundamental 
training will be in session also. The management an- 
nounces that those teachers who want to be up to date will 


Monday evening. There was a large audience present, who 
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Harrison M. Wild. 
HICAGO asa musical centre is coming rapidly 
to the front, and this to a large extent is due to the 











































































ability, the energy and enterprise of those who during the 
last few years have had the handling of musical events. 
Among these it is doubted whether there is any musician 
in the city who bears a higher reputation among his associ- 
ates or the public generally, either as musician, thorough 
gentleman, courteous and ever kindly, or asa worthy citizen 
than Harrison M. Wild, the well-known organist and piano 
teacher. 
Mr. Wild is a native of Hoboken, N. J., where he was 
born March 6, 1861. Having passed through his schooling, 
his inclinations and natural abilities led him to determine 
on a musical career. Fortwo years he studied under the 
well-known teacher Arthur J. Creswold, and the follow- 
ing season from 1878 to 1879 was spent in Leipsic, Ger- 
many, where he had the benefit of instruction from Rich- 
ter, Zwintscher, Maas and Rust Returning to America, 
he decided to make Chicago his permanent home, and from 
1879 to 1883 he studied under the best teachers then in the 
city, for a considerable portion of the time taking two 
| theory, two piano and four organ lessons each week. As 
showing how assiduously he worked during this latter four 
years he twice studied through the entire organ works of 
Bach. 

The result of such sound and thorough training was soon 
apparent. For five years he held the post of organist of 


the Ascension Church, for one year he was at the Memorial 
Church, for thirteen years he was at the Unity Church, and 
at the present time he is connected with Grace Episcopal 
Church. During his long stay at the Unity Church he gave 
205 organ concerts. The number of his piano recitals in 
Chicago and towns adjacent is quite large. His success 
has been recognized all over the United States, and he is 
now under invitation to give this month an organ recital in 
New York before the M. T. N. A 

His success as a teacher has also been of a very pro- 
nounced character, and as prominent among his organ 
pupils may be mentioned Clarence Dickinson, Miss Godard, 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, Miss Tina Mae Haines, Miss Ada 
Williams and Miss Lillian Way. Of his piano pupils the 
following among many others have achieved prominence 
Frank C. La Forge, Howard Wells, Miss Godard, Miss 
May R. Wilkins, Mrs. Esther Deal Howard and Miss Carrie 
De Costa 

In December, 1895, Mr. Wild received the honor of a call 
to the conductorship of the Mendelssohn Minnerchor. He 
isa member of the Chicago Manuscript Society and also 
of the Guild of Organists of New York 

Daring public opinion and public favor by playing all over 
the United States, Mr. Wild has been the recipient of mul- 
titudinous and voluminous press notices, which invariably, 
too, have been of a most flattering character. Of the notices 
received by him in Tue Musicat Courier he is particularly 
proud, and in fact these as well as his other notices have 
been treasured by him and copies will be gladly forwarded 


to anyone desiring to see the same 


George Fleming, Baritone.—Mr. Fleming leaves soon 
for the great festival, at Brantford, Canada, where he will 
sing The Messiah. He will also sing for Mr. Lund in 
Buffalo, Mr. Fleming is solo bass at the Beloved Disciple 
P. E. Church, Madison avenue and Eighty-ninth street. 


Sherwood at Nashville.—William H. Sherwood, the 
famous American piano virtuoso, played in Nashville, June 
4, with the co-operation of Max Bendix, violinist. The 
Nashville Banner, in writing of Sherwood's masterly per 
formance, justly remarks 


shville music lovers, 





Mr. Sherwood is by no means a stranger to N 


having appeared here on several occasions meert. He ever 
| 


meets with the recognition and appreciati lue } 


him, for he ranks 


with the finest pianists of America. He is athorough musician, and 


from year to year one can find a new richness, a greater breadth and 
an additional fineness of techic that is marvelous. His tones are 
mellow, yet so strong and masterly that his audiences are thrilled 


and enchanted with the magic of his notes. While 


he never was heard to better advantage than on 





Mr. Sherwood is 





always delightful 






yesterday, when he seemed inspired by a fire of the divine muse, 





and in each of his numbers his audience drank in in silence his inter- 






pretations of the masters, and as the final chords died away would 
break in heartiest applause The third selection in the second num 
ber of the program was rendered with a fire lash that was 





splendid, but the Cradle Song, by Chopin, wit! 


was equally as well given and was most pleasir 


ts delicious melody 
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| yet again it may be general. Willy de Shoots would 


A COMPOSER residing in this country recently 
said in reply to an interrogatory that the 
American people had no sense of art and no taste or 
| discretion in artistic matters. As he is successful 
with his compositions, he necessarily judged the 
people from that point of view, and we, as well as 
others, are tempted to agree with him. 


66 AN you not give us editorials on abstract sub- 


jects instead of these unending personal re- 
flections?” is a question put by a writer from Nyack. 


Yes, we can do anything you please except reduce | 


the number of our readers. We must be able to feel 
what our readers desire and then we must supply 
them with the required mental food. If we pursue a 
different course, the reader not getting what he 
wishes and needs, he will stop the food, and besides 


| this, knowing what he wants and having the supply, | 


would it not be cruel to permit him or them to suffer? 
The newspaper is the mirror of the people and the 
times andthe poor editor is merely the mechanism 
operating between the two poles. 


LTHOUGH Colonel Mapleson’s arrangements | 


were all completed for opening Drury Lane 
on June 14, for which purpose he had Patti, Melba, 


Albani, Nordica, Tamagno, Massini and others en- | 


gaged, it has been decided to postpone the com- 
mencement of his season until the spring of 189% on 
his return from America, as it would be useless to 
run the opera counter to the Queen’s Jubilee, imme- 
diately after which London will be empty, and such 
vast sums having been spent in seats, &c., to say 
nothing of the Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund, the 
Princess of Wales Banquet to the Poor, the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund, which, together, will absorb 
about $100,000—leaving nothing for opera; in fact 
there is nothing for opera now in London. 


HERE was a letter printed in last week’s COURIER 
describing, from personal experience, how a 
voice was alleged to have been ruined in Paris by a 
Paris vocal teacher, Such a case could not be dupli- 
cated here, for no pupil would endure it, even if the 
teacher would at‘empt such tyranny. It seems that 
American pupils stand in awe and terror in the pres- 
ence of the European teacher—be he or she legitimate 
or fake (excuse the word, but it is very appropriate 
just during these days). It would do some of these 
pupils good to attend a lesson of a New York vocal 
master—say Oscar Saenger as a prominent instance 
—and observe his personal and professional methods. 
No intimidation, no theatricals, no self-glorification, 
all legitimate, pedagogic and artistic work. 


LONDON, June 9.—Madam. Nordica will at once commence suit 
ag.inst the Royal Opera Syndicate, of which Maurice Grau is manag- 
ing director, for her salary, amounting to about $5,000, and also for 
heavy damages to her reputation as an artist, because she was not 
permitted to sing at Covent Garden during the present season 

Her action was taken on the advice of Colonel Henry Mapleson, 
whom she has engaged to look after the matter. 

Maurice Grau said to-day that he was not aware that Mme. Nordica 
intended to sue his company, and declined positively to discuss the 
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back my reputation,’’ or words to that or some 
other effect. Full particulars of this case will be 
published if it ever eventuates or otherwise, but in 
the meanwhile: *‘ Stand by Nordica.” 


PINIONS on Mr. Winfield Blake’s scheme for 
successtul opera, which was published in this 
paper three weeks ago, are being received daily by 
him. The letters, as they come to hand, will be 
|found in another column under the head of The 
Opera Question. 
- 
W* are asked to give a list of the successful pupils 
of Heinrich Barth, the Berlin piano teacher. 
‘‘From among the many Americans who have taken 
lessons from Professor Barth, of Berlin, give us the 
names of those who are now prominent in our coun- 
try as pianists or teachers.” 

It is difficult to reply to this, for we can remember 
but one Barth pupil making a success here, although 
this lady had no great opportunity of demonstrating 
her capacity, for she played at a Waldorf recital. 
Others we know not of. 

It does seem peculiar that we Americans go to 
Berlin and Vienna by the hundreds to study piano, 
only to return and be lost in the backwoods of ob- 
scurity. Our Berlin letter for years past has in- 
structed us regarding the young men and women of 
America who have studied with Professor Barth, but 
that seems to be the final end of their record; no 
progress appears to be made by them, and as to 


| 


public appearances before musical audiences in 
America—das giebt es einfach nicht—that does not 
exist. 

Why not remain at home and do the very same 
thing—nothing ? 





TERRIBLE NEWS. 
HE Herald cablegram of Sunday from London 
contained the following dreadful news. As soon 
as it became known here a large number of cable 
cats continued to run on wheels: 


LONDON, June 12, 1897.—-M. Jean de Reszké’s sudden absence from 
the opera on two occasions when billed to appear at Covent Garden 
has raised a crop of rumors as to differences between himself and 
the management, in spite of the official announcement that his re- 
tirement was due to indisposition. Maurice Grau says there is no 
truth in the stories of trouble, adding that the management is as 
anxious as de Reszké for the latter to appear, but, he explains, the 
tenor is suffering from a relaxed throat. Mr. Grau further said that 
the relaxed throat followed an attack of influenza, and the tenor did 
not think it wise to incur strain at present, although he hopes to ap- 
pear twice next week. M. de Reszké, in an interview, also declared 
that his absence was entirely due to an attack of grip, that any sing- 
ing effort upon his part brings on a cough, although his voice itself 
is not affected, and that he hopes to sing on Monday 


It was known in London early on the morning of 
May 31 that M. John de Reszké was then already 
unable to sing in the evening. Still the public was 
kept in the dark (as at the Metropolitan under Grau 
and Damrosch) until they were in the house at 7.30 
Pp. M. It appears that Lady de Grey had persuaded 
Van Dyk to sing the role of 7Z7ristan to replace 
Reszke (notwithstanding the New York daily papers 
there are a few men alive besides Jacobus de Reszké 
who can sing 7risfan), who on learning this, became 





subject. 
HIS cablegram was published by the New York 
World, and we must confess that we do not 
understand it, although it must appear plausible to 
those who can appreciate its insignificance. Nordica 
should at once receive her $5,000 salary, that being 
the sum due her for twenty performances at £50 | 
each. She gets $250 a night in London, but here | 
where we appreciate her the manager pay’s her 
$1,500 and does not mind how much he loses, because 
she is a solid American girl. If a manager cannot | 
cheerfully pay for his patriotism he may as well not 
be a patriot. 

As for the damages to her reputation—well, that is 
probably a legal technical question which will de- 
pend to a degree upon old British laws and 
Justinian Pandects. To which reputation does our 
American diva refer? Her reputation herc., or in| 
Paris, or Bayreuth, or Bad Kreuznach or Lucerne ? | 
Reputation may be purely or impurely local, and 


be a witness, and as he would be inclined to tell the 
truth in favor of Grau, it would not be a good thing 
to subpoena him. There was a time when Willy de 
Shoots might have sworn the other way. ‘‘ Reputa- | 
tion, reputation,” says Shakespeare, ‘‘oh give me | 


violent and threatened to leave at once for Poland. 
Lord de Grey interfered on behalf of his wife, and it 
was with difficulty they were separated, when a com- 
promise was agreed to and Tannhduser substituted 
—‘* Van Dyk sadly out of voice,” the Morning Post 


| stating it, ‘‘while the Pilgrims sang more out of 


tune than usual.” 

We heard Van in Bayreuth in '94, and in Paris in 
'96, and if he can get off pitch any more than he 
did on those occasions he ought to be tarred and 
feathered. He is no Reszké when it becomes a ques- 
tion of pitch—pitcher against pitcher and Reszke’s 
nine will win out every time. But to continue. 

It is through the New York Herald that London 
Americans learn that the opera season at Covent 
Garden is Maurice Grau’s, no mention of that fact 
being made in the English newspapers. That prob- 
ably is the reason constant repetitions are made of 
Romeo and Jewliet, Lohengrin, &c., for the Polish 
brothers. Van Dyk gets no chance for appearing, 
ex ept on Wednesdays, which is the “off” night, but 
this is right for his singing is ‘ off.” 

On the evening of the Queen's celebration 
(Wednesday) everyone was away at the ministerial 
dinners or at Lord Salisbury’s reception, and the 
city was illumlnated and Covent Garden was empty. 
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The following Wednesday was Derby Day, when boundaries its petty intimate needs. They cannot 
everbody who is somebody was away from London, | possibly interest the country at large. The M. T. N. 
and so De Reszké and DeGrau with DeGrey had it, A. must go, and New York is a proper place for its 
generally fixed that Van Dyk should again appear, | decease. Let us reverentially chant its reguiescat in 
and so the man who invented the whiskers has as | face at the close of this month. 

little show in London as Tamagno or De Lucia had 

here. 

There can be no art in opera under the prevailing 
foreign system—a system full of corruption, intrigue, | 
indecency and demoralization. We should get the exclusive Hera/d was published which in 
through with it permanently. occupying about a third of a column of the valuable 

The Mercury on Sunday last published the follow- space of that paper described how Lilli Lehmann 





OUR KINDERGARTEN, 


N the last number of THE COURIER a statement of 


ing on the situation : ‘‘ discovered ” a great singer in a poor foreign waiter 
LONDON, > 12.—A howl o atisfactic as gone t o . , 1 : : 
OnDON, June 12.—A how! of dissatisfaction has gone up from the | 1. nod Joseph Ladisz. We republished the foolish 

subscribers to Grau's opera season at Covent Garden. It was an- , 

nounced this week that Jean de Reszke was taken seriously il] and 

could not make his appearance in the Meistersinger. Grau was in daily journalism were becoming but we were bv no 


Paris at the time, and it looked very much as if the opera season 2.0 8 . 
would have to temporarily close. Atthe last moment Marie Engle means within the bounds of the possible as last Sun 


story to illustrate how grotesteque the absurdities of 


saved the situation by singing in Juliet, which opera was substituted day’s Journal helps us to demonstrate. The story | 


< a 4 Those ed are bi: ing Gre . ae - , 7 = ong 
for the Meistersinger. Those dir-ctly interested are blaming Grau | of the Hera/d was merely arranged with a large scare 
for leaving opera in such an awful mess. Some of the subse: ibers 4 ; 

are resenting openly what they call an unwarranted insult, and say head, but the Journal a week later illustrated the 


that they will not subscribe next year if Grau 1s at the head of affairs | stupid tale, showing three sketches, one of Ladisz, 


at Covent Garden. It now seems absolutely cert that the vill : : : ic | 
ems absolutely certain that there wil the raiter, the next his physiognomy, and last his | 


be a rival season at the Drury Lane, in which case, of course, Grau : - 
will be very materially weakened. appearance in the costume of a medizval robber 

To add to the unc ertain and unpleasant state of affairs, De Reszke baron, or, as it appears to us, a Miinchhausen just 
has written to the S/. James’ Gazette saying that he has not been il! 
atall. This places somebody in an unenviable position 


And it constitutes a verification of our statements. 


about uttering another lie 
The /ournal goes on to say: 


Now and then a musician among the Netherland guests heard the 
rich baritone of the waiter at his elbow and commented upon it in 


M. J 4 le A. the hotel office 


; ; . ut out of all this there came nothing to Joseph, until the day 
HE choice of dates , > officers But out g ; I 
; os mate by the fficers of the when Madame Lehmann chanced to make the Netherland her abid- 


M. T. N. A. reveals their wisdom and executive ing place for atime and to have the young Hungarian for a waiter 
foresight. The end of June is one of the most de- Madame Lehmann did not stop with a mere glance of surprised 
. . 7 - . interest when she first heard Joseph's voice. She talked with him 
lightful times of the summer—at the seaside or in | . 4 made him talk. Her dinner became of secondary importance 


the mountains—-and perhaps the god P:uvius, backed | The melodious voice of the waiter overshadowed even the art of the 
Netherland’s chef. Madame Lehmann went straight from the din 





up by a cold wave, may give us respite from the 
heat next week, but we have doubts. Then, again, Did you know you had a singer in this house?" she 
the choice of New York is wise, for it is not only | enthusiastic abruptness 


“ Yes, indeed,”’ replied the Chesterfiel 


ing room to the office 
asked with 


erk, “and weare proud 





that Madame Lehmann has red us with 


many thousand miles away from the homes of the ‘ 
. ‘ of the fact 
hundreds of thousands of teachers that are expected enc: 


to attend, but it is also a large, thriving city, full of “Oh, but I do not mean that,” replied the diva It is not of my- 
; ss P _ — - s self lam speaking. lam not soabsurd. It's the waiter—that waiter 
sights and sounds and scents; and what chance will | 4, jie voice. Ob. that wonderful voice! Who is he? What is 
dry committee meetings have against the allure-/| he? Has he never sung? Why is hea waiter? Why is he not on 


ments of Coney Island and the Tenderloin ? the stage?’ 
2 There werea great many m 


The programs as announced are especially attrac- dered clerk before Madame Lehmann caught her breath and came to 


> questions directed to the bewil- 





of it all was that Joseph was sent for, that 





tive. It is so reasonable to expect that teachers | a pause. And the upsh 
worn out by a hard season of work will be entranced peas upned : te * pF nap hecesir sage = ego 
by essays on the Philosophy of Fingering, by papers Steak Lbeasil Mises asked if “ ‘aineall aah like haan out of his 
dealing with the esthetics of the bassoon, and argu- | apron, throw aside his napkin and study music and the art of sing- 


: . jing. Of course, it did not take Joseph very long to make up his mind 
ments as to the relative value of the sexes in com- | '® pos . . 


% . on that point He would like to study music and become a singer 
posing for root garden bands. General Business | The prospect of such a career, in fact, was so dazzling that the poor 
Meetings have an irresistible sound, and from many | fellow was quite bewildered with it, and could scarcely believe his 
f af ay ann ee ae é das . % own senses when Madame Lehmann said she would pay the expenses 
ormer experiences we KNOW W lat giorious time of his musical education and use all her great influence to success 
wasting matches are developed at these affairs | ful y launch him on the road to fortune 
where a constipation of ideas prevails in proportion | 44 she is making good her promise. Young Ladisz is now in Mil- 
‘ . waukee under the instruction of Prof. Ernest Catenhausen, whom 
to general windiness of speech. Madame Lehmann took all the way from New York to give the young 
The fact of the matter is that the M. T. N. A. has / manathorough musical training. Then after a time the same gener- 
: . ¢ . be *ss will send b to Europe, and he will go up« he 
outlived its usefulness. As a parent body it no longer | °%S Penefactress will send him to Europe, and he will go upon the 
= ~ stage in German opera as soon as his education is sufficiently ad- 
commands the respect or the authority from its! vanced to warrant that final step 
offspring, the State associations. They have ab- Andall this came about because Madame Lehmann happened to go 
sorbed its strength, and since 1890 M. T. N. A. meet- | 
ings have been ghostly reminders of the strength of 
the decaying organization. What is, we are em- 
boldened to ask, what is the use of the M. T. N. A.? 
It has served its purpose, it has knitted together the 
profession and it has created the autonomous State 
associations. We respect it for its work in the past, | 


to a certain hotel and sat a certain table 

Intellectual America, after reading all the inex- 
pressible drivel that appears daily in the daily press, 
must come to the conclusion that we are supposed 
to be a great national kindergarten. There is no 
doubt that if we continue with this kind of journal- 
ism we shall become a veritable kindergarten, for 


but surely it is now moribund. | there is no escape from such a fate or from senility; 


This idea of cramming into five days and nights 
enough music and oratory to fill a month is absurd; | 
it is worse, it is cruel. In deadly hot weather, at 


it must be one or the other. 

The fact of the matter is that there is no truth to 
this rubbish, and that all the space and effort spent 
upon it by the two great metropolitan sheets is so 
much loss of energy and vitality, unless indeed it be 
deemed proper journalism to treat the American 


the end of a long season we are expected to listen to 
more music, much of it of indifferent character, and 
much of it indifferently executed. The essay nuis- 
ance still flourishes and the little man with the big 
axe to grind will be very much in evidence. Instead 


people as a huge kindergarten. 

It is true that a Hungarian waiter with a good 
voice was disc’ vered here some time ago, but the 
discovery was not made by Lehmann, or at the time 
mentioned in the daily p2pers. This Ladisz, from 
whom nothing further will be heard after this éphem- 
eral notoriety, was discovered by a resident vocal 
teacher, Mr. W. Warren Shaw, the husband of the 
well-known Helene von Doenhoff. Mr. Shaw is a 
pupil of Milan and Roman vocal instructors, and has 
for some years past been giving lessons in this city. 
He found Ladisz, and gave him instruction for some 
time as per contract we herewith reproduce: 


of music made by a great orchestra, under the baton 
of a great conductor with the assistance of the great- 
est solo singers and players alive, and in early 
spring, and at Easter-tide, with our brains still fresh, 
we must huddle on torrid days, when all nature pro- 
claims the cruelty of the closed door and wall, and 
listen to thrice told tales! 

It is indeed cruel and foolish! 

The M. T. N. A. may well dissolve, commit official 
suicide and go out of business. It is a thorn in the 
flesh and its constituents are well aware of it. Let 
1897 signalize the calling of the roll for the last time 
and signalize the dismissal of the time-scarred, war- 
worn musical veterans. Let there be a truce to the eae 
essay spouter and let each State discuss within its Wiitnessetb.—1. Said party of the first part for and in consideration | 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 


Made this 5th day of November, 1896, bv and between W. Warren 
Shaw, party of the first part, and Joseph Ladisz, party of the second 





of the payment of $5 000 and of the covenants and conditions herein 
after contained and to be kept and performed by said party of the 
second part, hereby agrees to give half hour lessons in Voice 
Culture to party of the second part- 

2. It is mutually agreed between said parties of the first and second 
parts that the payment of $5,000 shall be made in the fo!lowing man- 
ner 

A regular weekly payment of @ shall be made in advance, and 
these payments continued until full payment of lessons at the rate of 
$3 per lesson shall have been made. These payments to commence 
January 1, 1897 

3. In case of professional engagement of party of the second part 
it is further mutually agreed that 15 per cent. of the remuneration 
received from such professional engagerrent shall be paid to party 
of the first part by party of ths second part, immediately on receipt 
of such remuneration, until the full amount of payment of $5,000 
shall have been paid 

4. In case of illness or inability on the part of party of the 
second part to take any lesson or number of lessons, immediate 
notice shall be given to party of the first part of such inability; 
otherwise the lesson or lessons missed shall be charged and paid for 
in the regular manner 

5. If due notice of inability to take a lesson or number of lessons 





shall be given to party of the first part by party of the second part 
no charge shall be made for lessons missed 
6. In case of inability on the part of party of the first part Jto give 


| 
any lesson or number of lessons the lessons missed will not be 


charged for, but under any circumstances the weekly payments 
| made by party of the second part shall continue regularly, regard 
less of lessons missed, from any cause whatsoever, until full pay 
ment for lessons already received at the rate of $3 per lesson shall 
have been made 

7. Either the party of the first or second part shall have the right 
| to discontinue lessons at any time, and payment for lessons already 
received shall be made in the regular manner until payment is com- 


plete, and in case of professional engagement until the sum of $5,000 


dollars shall be paid by party of the second part to party of the first 
part, and it is mutually agreed that Mr. Ladisz is to pay for 150 les 
| sons only, except in case of professional engagements, in which case 


" int of $5,000 is paid 


15 percent. of salary is to be paid until full amot 





Payments to cease temporarily in case of illness or lack of a position 
paying $# a month or more 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals 


Signed in presence of 
W. WARREN SHAW L.S 
JOE Lapisz. [L. 8 


In pursuance of our kindergarten system of Ameri- 

| can daily journalism a singer is made famous before 
he gets through with his course of training. This 

system has at least the advantage of anticipation and 

saves the singer's reputation from being affected in 

case of a fiasco when he appears in public. In fact 

the kindergarten system has the merit of demonstrat- 

ing the practical uselessness of graduating. Why 

should a Hungarian waiter, who has studied with a 


|} vocal teacher, and who was subsequently made 


famous because some New York daily papers have 
devoted columns to a pretended statement regarding 
him made by Lilli Lehmann—why should such a 
Hungarian waiter spend any further time on study? 
He is ready now for a Hammerstein or for a dramatic 
or musical syndicate début, and the same people who 
applauded Reszké and Lehmann and Eames and 
Nordica and a polyglot chorus will applaud him. The 
kindergarten is in running order now, and, judging 
from last Sunday’s New York papers, it is getting 
exactly the kind of mental food a kindergarten can 
digest. Bring on your Hungarian waiter; he is good 
for $500 a night, as it now stands, and the kinder- 
garten is wild to see him—hearing him being merely 
secondary or tertiary. 





THE AMERICAN COMPOSER. 
HE American composer is an unhappy bird. We 
have segregated him from his kind, we have 
penned him behind a national wire netting, we have 
labeled, placarded, classified and exhibited him. and 
he now reminds one of those curious, large, awk- 
ward, strange birds, all heads, all bills, no legs, with 
unhappy mien that mope in menageries and utter 
raucous cries when poked at by small boys. The 
American composer, after being almost coddled t 
death, is now in danger of being frozen by con- 
temptuous neglect. It is his own fault and it is also 
the fault of his admirers 

Half a century ago it was an almost unprecedented 
thing to see on a program the name of a native 
Gottschalk played his own piano pieces and local 
organists played their own postludes and preludes, 
and occasionally a cantata was sung, and William 
Henry Fry wrote an opera or two, but the American 
composer was non-existent gs far as the public was 
concerned. 

Then came the hegira to the musical Mecca of 
those days, Leipsic, and happy, hopeful home com- 
ings. There wasa group of ambitious young fellows, 
now for the most part graybeards, and they believed 
in Dwight’s Journal of Music and wondered at 
Wagner. They fiddled and played piano and organ 
and patterned after Schumann and felt modern, but 





18 


no one took them seriously. 
the first incubator that exposed the American com- 
poser to public gaze, although Frank Van der 
Stucken was a pioneer with his American concerts 
in Chickering Hall over a decade ago, But the M. 
T. N. A. fostered the timid bird after it broke the 
shell, and gave its little peep-peep a chance to be 
heard. Programs devoted exclusively to American 
music (composed in Europe) figured throughout the 
land and in Indianapolis, and Delaware, Ohio, and 
Detroit and Philadelphia was played and sung the 
music made by Smith, Jones, Brown and Robinson. 
Some of it was good, much was mediocre and a 
moiety damnably bad; but no matter, the good work 
went on until the public fled affrighted from all con- 
certs devoted exclusively to native music makers. It 
was E. A. MacDowell, and afterward George W. 
Chadwick, who had common sense enough to see that 
all this was doing incalculable injury to the cause, 
and that if the American composer expected to rear 
his head among the other birds of the great inter- 
national aviary he (she or it) must stand on his (her 
or its) hind legs, and not flock into parochial corners, 
there to sulk disdainfully. 

The M. T. N. A., in a word, has done damage to 
the American composer by making him conscious. 
While we have ever fought for America and the 
Americans, we have always insisted that to develop 
native talent, comparisons with the world’s music are 
imperative. Put your American composer on a pro- 
gram with the famous and familiar names of music, 
and if this treatment is analagous to throwing a lad 
overboard to swim, the test will either kill or cure. 
If your American composer has stuff in him, he will 
bear with hardy usage, and comparisons will spur 
him on. If he cannot endure this method, why then 
let him rustin Hogwash, Mo., or in Indian Territory, 
but he must not claim that he is an American musi- 
cal composer. ‘ 

Better still, let him study the technics of his art 
here, and then, with his portfolio full, let him go 
abroad, study and make all the delicate analytical 
tests needful; but never should he seek to bolster up 
a weak case by flocking together. Two or three in- 
different compositions cannot be made to equal a 
good one; besides, one nationality in a program is usu- 
ally a bore, that is the reason Grieg, Chopin, Brahms 
and Beethoven recitals weary. 

The American composer is at present an unhappy 
bird. 





FOREIGNERS. 





(Americans NeEpD Nor App ty.) 


HIS is the middle of June, and the season is only 
ended, but already the following foreigners are 
booked for next season in this country: 
Rosenthal. 
Ysaye. 
Plangon. 
Hofmann. 
Pugno. 
Sembrich. 
Melba. 
Damrosch’s whole foreign aggregation. 
Bevignani (with Sembrich). 
Dyna Beumer. 
Charlie’s French aggregation, New Orleans and the 
Coast. 
Gerardy. 
Klengel. 


The M. T.N. A. was | 


teachers the foreigners study with, and yet the 
| American, who is told by his foreign teacher to be 
the brightest pupil, cannot get a single chance in his 





| ing serious about it at all. Nordica, the great Amer- 
ican girl, with the wonderful Farmington (Maine) 
chin, a chin Hannibal Hamlin would have been 
proud of, sings to empty benches in America and 


always gets everything there is in it. 


Nordica and she had to choose between two foreign- 
ers, Mr. Shoots, the great advance agent of foreign 
operatic prosperity, and Mr. Doeme, the great 
failure in Parcifal and she had to take the latter be- 
cause he was a foreigner, too. Is that serious? 
Would Nordica have married an American who had 
failed as Parcifal in Bayreuth? No, not a bit of it. 
But an American would not have failed because 
Cosima Wagner would not give an American a 
chance to fail, because she likes our dollars too 
much for all that—because—but what’s the use be- 
causing. 

Here we are right in a great national dilemma 
Eames. Who is going to be the first American to 
sing at American prices in Europe? But America 
says we cannot sing. Some competent judges tell 
us that neither Nordica nor Eames can sing. O 
pshaw, what can be done to fix this all up ? 





a has been engaged for Covent Garden on 

June 23 and three other nights, making four 
performances. No wonder the foreigners consider 
the United States the veritable gold mine for them. 
For instance, Melba gets $1,600 a performance here 
for about 80 performances—opera and concert, and 
is now to appear with Damrosch at an increase of 50 
per cent. 
engagemeut was worth $120,000 a season 
She deserves this because she gets it, and in London 
she deserves four performances at £100 or $500. 
Great Britain is worth about $10,000 a year to Melba | 
and about the same to Reszké, who makes in the | 
United States $250,000 a season, and he deserves it | 
because he makes it. Howcan American music and | 
musicians ever prosper under such conditions? So | 
long as this foreign system prevails the American 
musician will continue to remain just one degree 
this side of atramp. That is the reason we should | 
adopt as our national hymn, ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, | 
Tramp the boys (and girls) are teaching” and sing- 
ing for nothing. We must not forget that the Amer- 
ican always has a rousing success in America when 
he or she sings for nothing, and then in the daily | 
papers next morning he or she or both will find a 
bad criticism because they are Americans, or not 
get any notice at all because they are Americans. 
We can change the text of Root’s song and sing, 
‘«Chumps, chumps, chumps, are we Americans.” 


to her. 





The Heller of America.—Mr. J. M. Loretz may justly 
claim the title of the ‘‘Heller of America.” His three 
tarentellas for piano solo in the respective keys of F, E 
minor and A major are admirable specimens of this pleas- 
ing and somewhat neglected form. We cannot recall read- | 
ing such interesting music since S. B. Mills gave us his 
first contributions to this class of writing. Loretz’s work 
is brilliant and effective, without being too difficult, without, 
in a word, straining after purely technical results. Melo- | 
dious, graceful, and truly A/avier mdssig, these three | 
tarentellas might profitably be played by all students and 











Blanche Marchesi. 

Guilmant. 

Sieveking. 

Lachaume. 

Leo Stern. 

And thisis only the middle of June. Within the next 
thirty days we shall have at least as many more to add 
tothis list. Permit this foreign incursion to continue 
and the time will come when no American will study | 
There can be no survival of the fittest with- | 
out competition. As we are not permitted to com- 
pete, we are not permitted to live. There can be no 
struggle for existence when existence is denied to us; 
henée no survival. We are told by some people who 
think they are in earnest that the situation is serious. 
We think it is real funny; in fact real fun. 

Americans go to Europe to study music to make a 


music. 


career in Ameria; they take lessons from the same | tad besides. 





| devotees of the piano. 
| suitable for concert performance. 


| Meehan, the soprano soloist, sang last week at Trinity | hiv aiai eal ic of Tol Brat 
= ; ‘ ‘ | ec > y > piano music of Johannes Brahms. 
Church, New Haven; also at a reception given him at the | concerning the pila . Johé 


| heard. The De Reszké brothers, Calvé and others of the Metropoli- 


| Young Meehan'‘s voice is pure and resonant, with a compass reach- 


The third one, in A, is eminently 


Charles Meehan’s Many Engagements, — Young 


home of the organist of the Church of the Redeemer of that 
city. He has also recently sung in Seneca Falls (Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria), when the church was crowded. Next 
Sunday he will sing at Seabright. The following appeared 
in the World while he was still abroad: 

Charles Mee’:an, the boy soprano soloist of the choir of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church in this city, is singing with great success at con- 
certs and private musicales in London He has been féted at the 
homes of high society. The critics are unanimous in their praise. 
Max O’Rell declared his voice the most exquisite boy soprano ever 


tan Opera House company are enthusiastic admirers of his, and John | 
Francis Gilder, the American pianist, is one of his stanch supporters. | 


ing F in alt. His singing is very artistic and he is a handsome young 


| 


own country to compete with his foreign rival, who | 
We see noth- | 


She stated in an interview that Grau'’s | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Yvette Guilbert marries a New Yorker because so | 
many Parisians wanted her and no American wanted | 


| accompaniment figures. 
| world in the Russian writers, and later I shall talk 





VAMPYR. 
Und nieder beugt er sein Knie der Narr, 
Gerade wie Du und ich 
Vor 'nem Fetzen, 'n¢m Knochen, ‘nem Kn&ul von Haar, 
(Wir wussten’s, sie machte sich nichts daraus.) 
Doch er, ernaunt’ seine Herrin sie gar 
Grade wie Du und ich 


Dahin sind de Jahre, die Thranen dahin, 
Und die Arbeit von Herz und Hand, 

Der Frau gewidmet, die’s nicht verstand, 
(Jetzt freilich, das kennen wir ihren Sinn) 
Die ihm der Zufall fand. 


Er gab ihr Alles, gab Haus und Herd 
Grade wie Du und ich 
Die Ehre, den Glauben und was ihm werth, 
(Und das war's kaum, was sie begehrt.) 
Doch ein Narr thut stets wie Natur ihn lehrs, 
Grade wie Du und ich 


Oh, tiber die Ufiben und fiber die qual, 
Geopfert die Plane, die reifen, 
Das nie ihn verstand, das herrliche Werb, 
(Wir wissen’s jetzt—so war nur ein Leib) 
Sie konnt ihn nimmer begreifen 
—August Spanuth, after Kipling 


HERE, the craze has reached the German lan- 
guage and soon Liichow’s will resound with 
‘*Gerade wie Du und ich.” Mr. Spanuth has not 
only caught the idea, but also the rhythm. I begged 
a poet from whom I borrow occasional dimes to set 
the piano in Kipling fashion. The piano is a vam- 
pire and would sound mighty fine described as a 
block, a bone, and a hank of Perhaps my 
poet will sing the glories of the grand, and not bor- 


wire. 


row Kipling’s accents at all. 
- ° * 

I almost wish that I had not reopened that old 
question of piano studies. Some seven or eight 
years ago I wrote some tentative articles on the sub- 
ject, but signally failed to cover the ground. Since 
then I have seen and heard lots of pedagogic music, 
but the problem is far from being solved. The 
burning question that every eager student propounds 


|is: What shall I do to be saved, and that question 


must be answered in varying styles, It is obviously 
absurd to feed a short, meaty, thick hand with 
stubby fingers on the same technical diet that you 
allow long, thin, nervous, bony fingers and unyield- 
ing wrist. Then there is variety to be thought of. 
If your pupil’s stomach is too proud for Cramer, or 
revolts at Czerny, why, try Heller, try Kessler. 
Ernst Lent writes me that what I wished for has 
been an accomplished fact for some time. There is 
an edition of fifteen studies of Kessler, so you wil] 
not have to wade through the twenty-four. 

I forgot to mention Rafael Joseffy’s remarkable daily 
studies—products of years of study and ripe reflec- 
tion. Alexander Lambert, who has such great suc- 
cess as a maker of young pianists, wrote a study in 
double notes in his salad days, and I must not in jus- 
tice overlook that superb etude de concert, The Des- 
ert, by Paderewski, which contains new interlocking 
figures and his own individual manner of building 
Then there is a whole new 
of the new Brahms technic. And that reminds me: 
someone said that when I am at a loss for a subject | 
announce that I am at work on a series of papers 


This is cruel, but true. The subject is not to be 


| approached in a free and easy fashion, and procras- 


tination being the thief of rhythm I have deferred 
the task until I felt strong. I consulted both Dr. 


| Henry T. Finck and Dr. Edgar Kelley and they at 


first advised brain rest, a trip to Alaska and plenty 
of ice at the bass of the brain and straw in the ice at 
the treble of the neck. 

So here goes. The late Mr. Brahms was much 


| given to drinking beer in the early morning, and 


while this contrapuntal thirst of his no doubt af- 


| fected his— 


Pshaw! there’s no use. It’s too June to be serious, 
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and I’m so lazy that I would pay money for any in- | Madame Melba was made as uncomfortable as she 


telligent lunatic who will write this column for me. 


You remember the man who couldn't tell a story, 
but who let a friend relate several. Well, I've been 
saving up a lot of my friend’s stories and if I do not 
credit them rightfully or tell them in a halting man- 


ner, why please remember that I’ve been delving in | 


piano literature until the wrists of my soul ache, and 


so on. * 
* « 


Now and then the thing that you are pleased to 
call poetic justice is done, says the clever woman of 
the Zvening Sun, Here is anexample. Some years 
ago a young American woman with her father was 
staying at a certain hotel in London. She was a mu- 
sical young woman, having studied for some time 
with Adamowski, and counting among her acquaint- 
ances a number of the best known musicians of 
During her London visit it so happened 
The young 
woman, being an appreciated as well as an appre- 


Europe. 
that Adamowski was also in the city. 


ciative pupil, naturally saw much of him. One even- 
ing he was invited to meet a number of friends in 
her apartment. The friends were all either mu- 
sicians or music lovers, and they were enjoying them- 
selves in the true musicianly fashion, when suddenly 
frightful disturbance arose from _ the 
What couldit mean? The noise 


the most 
apartment above. 
plainly proceeded from a piano, and yet so vigorous 
were the thumps, so ear-splitting the tones, that it 
didn’t seem possible that they could be the result of 
human agency. The playing and singing in which 
the .young woman and her friends were indulging 
were peremptorily stopped. Time and again when 
there was a lull above stairs did they recommence 
their music, but each time were they drowned out by 
a hideous, unearthly uproar from the instrument over 
them. 

One of the men of the party determined to find out 
the cause of the trouble 
the hotel authorities, and learned that the upstairs 
apartment was occupied by Madame Melba, who 


He accordingly interviewed 


chose to amuse herself that evening by sitting down 
hard at effective intervals upon the keyboard of her 
piano. The hotel authorities confessed themselves 
They even hinted that such 
was the playful habit of the prima donna whenever 
she had musicians for neighbors. Her motive was, 
of course, not clear; those who knew her best set it 
down to caprice pure and simple. But whatever the 
motive, it was, in this case at least, most effectual. 
The young woman’s musicale was successfully broken 
up. It isn’t necessary to speak of the emotions, by 
no means of the tenderest, that were aroused toward 
Madame Melba. In a more ambitious narrative a 
row of stars would now be the proper thing. As 
this chronicle makes no pretensions, however, the 
reader will please bridge time and space without the 
aid of the asterisk and imagine the young woman 


some years later at a hotel in Boston. Her father 


had made others some years before in London. 


* 
+ . 


To attract subscribers a Parisian musical journal 
recently offered medical attendance for one year 
with each annual subscription. The editor looking 
| through the books one day observed that Mrs. S. was 


- 
| in arrears, and wrote to the doctor as follows: ‘‘ Dear 


To which the 


ill, as her subscription has expired.” 
doctor laconically replied, ‘‘So has Mrs. S.” 


* 
7 


‘‘The fact that I was a good musician," said the 


life during the flood in our town a few years ago.” 

‘* How was that ?” asked the young lady who sang. 

‘‘When the water struck our house my husband 
got on the folding bed and floated down the stream 
until he was rescued.” 

‘*And what did you do?” 

‘* Well, I accompanied him upon the piano.” 

* 7 + 

‘The difference between the Wagnerites and the 
anti-Wagnerites is quite simple.” 

‘* What is it?’ 

‘‘Well, when the 
Wagner, he thinks it is his own fault, while the anti- 
Wagnerite, under similar circumstances, thinks it is 
Wagner's fault. 


Wagnerite can't understand 


+ 
* * 


Professor Sellar once remarked to Matthew Arnold 
that Walrond was a good man. ‘Ah,” returned 
Arnold, ‘‘we were allso good at Rugby.” ‘ Yes,” 
retorted Sellar, ‘‘ but he kept it up.’ 


* 
* * 


The late Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland had a 
piano of which he desired to dispose, and which a 
friend, a Protestant doctor, desired to purchase. 
Considerable chaff ensued before the bargain was 
struck at a price which the bishop declared ruinously 


low. The only vehicle in the town which would ac- 


commodate the piano was the hearse, and in this it 
was driven to the doctor’s door, who came to the 
bishop in high dudgeon. ‘‘ Why on earth,” he asked, 
‘‘did you send my piano home in a hearse?” The 
bishop’s eyes twinkled as he answered: ‘‘ Why? 
Oh, because it was such a dead bargain.” 


aa 
* * 


The first utterance made by that most fascinating 
of art critics, Théophile Gautier, is: ‘‘ Why write in 
this morning's journal things about an honest man 





which you would not say if he were present at din- 
ner in the evening ? That the words you write will 
be read by 50,000 persons is no reason for being im- 
polite and wounding.” 

The second was written of Mme. de Girardin by 
Imbert Saint-Amand: ‘‘ With the gift of criticism, 
she possessed a higher faculty, the gift of admira- | 


tion. She loved to praise far better than to censure.” 
The third is Robert Louis Stevenson's: ‘: But it is 





again accompanied her, but Adamowski and the rest 
of the company that had come together in London | 
were far away. 

The evening after the young woman’s arrival some 
one happened to say to her: ‘‘Do you know who 
occupies the apartment under you ? Madaine Melba. 


best to dwell on merits, for it is these that are most 
overlooked.’ 


* 
* . 


Just before the battle: ‘‘ Halt!” 
‘‘adjutant, call the roll. 


exclaimed the 
Turkish commander; 





‘‘Heavens! no!” returned the young woman, though 
it must be confessed that such a trivial remark by 
no means expressed her feelings. The opportunity 
had come at last! Revenge was hers—as Laura Jean 


would say. The young woman bided her time. One | 
day she learned that Melba was indisposed; nothing | 


serious, but decidedly out of sorts. ‘‘ Elise,” im- 


mediately announced the young woman to her maid. 
‘‘lam going out. I shall be gone all morning, and 
while I am gone I wish you to do something for me. 
Seat yourself upon that piano keyboard and bang up 
and down upon it all day long. Remember, all day 
long, without intermission, and just as hard as you 
can.” And before the astonished maid could say a | 
word, the young woman held out a greenback of | 
such denomination as to fairly muzzle curiosity itself. 
There isn’t any dénouement. True to her word, the 
young woman stayed out all day long; true to her | 
trust, the maid banged up and down upon the piano | 
all day long, and true to the laws of poetic justice, | 


‘‘Rudyard Kipling!"" ‘‘Here.” ‘Stephen Crane! 
‘*Richard Harding Davis!" ‘ Here.’ 
Let the word to advance be given.”’ 


“Here.” 
“All right! 


* 
. * 


One of the great reasons, writes the London 
Figaro, why philosophic systems have never been 
able to equal the popularity of religion is to be found 
in their untunefulness. Could a new edition of Kant 
be published with appropriate anthems and choral 
responses, converts might flock in daily, and Hegel 
only needs hymns to create a ‘‘boom.” Esoterically, 
both theology and philosophy are beneath the con- 
sideration of any man with a capacity for enjoying 
life. But with a full choir they may give us a good 
deal of innocent amusement. Music fills churches and 
chapels more than sermons, and I would recommend 


any struggling young incumbent or minister, who 
finds himself confronted at matins and evensong 
with more seats than sitters, to sing his sermons in- | Sure way of misleading people into thinking there is 


Doctor, I no longer desire you to attend Mrs. S. when | 


lady from Johnstown, ‘‘ was the means of saving my | 
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People would wait outside 
Charles 


stead of speaking them. 
for the doors to open to hear the Rev 
Honeyman preach in A flat 


* 
o * 


One night Whistler dropped into Sir Henry Irving's 
rooms to dinner. Other guests were present, but 
Whistler alone was silent. Two of his landscapes 
adorned the walls, and apparently he wanted no fur- 
ther entertainment. Every few minutes he would 
| jump up from the table to get a better view of his 
own work. At length, after a prolonged examina- 
tion of these studies in moonlight and moorland, he 
cried out: ‘Irving, Irving, look what you've done!” 
‘What's the matter ?” inquired Irving, calmly walk- 
ing up to the pictures. ‘‘ Matter?” thundered Whist- 
ler; ‘‘why, the matter is that these pictures have 
been hung upside down, and you have never noticed 


it. I suppose they have been like this for months ? 
‘*but I think 


I might be excused, since it has taken you, the man 


‘*T suppose they have,” replied Irving; 


who painted them, over an hour to discover that they 
are upside down.’ 


* 
> * 


Herbert Spencer plays billiards. Once, at the 
Atheneum Club, he played fifty up with an antago- 
nist, who ran out without giving the author of The 
Synthetic System a chance of handling his cue. It 
was very provoking, and Mr. Spencer felt con- 
strained to speak, ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘a certain abil- 
ity at games of skill is an indication of a well-bal- 
anced mind; but adroitness such as you have just 
displayed is, I must inform you, strong presumptive 
evidence of a misspent youth 


* 
* * 


James Payn tells of seeing an old gentleman in the 
avatory at a club putting soap into his mouth, after 
l tory at t tting into | th, aft 
which he murmured ‘‘ Thank heaven, it’s all right! 








Mr. Payn inquired very delicately why on earth he 
did it. ‘* Well,’ 
cold for the last week that it has taken away my 


he said; ‘‘ I’ve had such an infernal 


taste; every day I've tried whether I can taste the 
soap. To-day I can, so I shall not go home, but 
dine at the club.”” And after that he did so, ex- 
pensively and with great gusto 


* 
* * 


Now music is an echo in mine ear 
And common stillness but the lack of noise 


For the true music I shall never hear 


Nor the true silence—mother of all joys 


They dwell apart on that enchanted ground 
Where not a shadow falls and not a sound 
o 
* * 


M. Henry Cain's picture of Triumphant Gold and 
Its Victims, says the Zvening Post, is of less pre- 
tentious dimensions, but much in the same style as 
the picture of Henri Martin 
this difference between them, and that is, M. Cain’s 


There is, however, 
picture will be sold one of these days, and presented 
to the unsuccessful candidate to the Presidency of 
the United States as illustrative of the iniquity of 
the gold standard 


This is the Cain that Calvé was able to raise. Of 


| course the subject of his picture is illustrative of the 


High Salary Crime. 


* * 


11 
i 


Seidl is raising hell in London with the critics. 
J. F. Runciman, who is more acid but not so indi- 
vidual as Shaw, writes this of our Anton in the Sa/ur- 
day Review 


‘* We had come to regard it as a pretty opera, an 


Lohengrin is the opera discussed 


opera full of an individual, strange, indefinable 
sweetness; but Mr. Anton Seidl came all the way 
from New York city to show us how out of sweetness 
can.come forthstrength. Mr. Mancinelli has his good 
points, but his style is essentially an Italian one 
For many years he has been chiefly occupied in play- 
ing lightly, in touch-and-go fashion, music that will 
not bear playing in any other fashion, and he has 
fallen into the habit of playing in this fashion music 
which demands a directly opposite kind of treatment. 
To play Verdi with the thoroughness and solidity that 
you must play Beethoven or Wagner is the surest 
way of proving how far Verdi stands from Beethoven 


and Wagner; but to play Wagner as you must play 


Verdi, if Verdi is to make any effect at all, is a very 
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nearly as much in Verdi as in Wagner, or, rather, 
little more in Wagner than in Verdi. This is what 
Mr. Mancinelli is too, too inclined to do. 

‘«Mr. Seidl is a Wagner conductor of the older type, 
and with some of the faults of that type; he knows 
little or nothing of the improvements in the manner 
of. interpreting Wagner’s music effected by Mottl, 
Levi and that stupendous creature Siegfried Wagner; 
he is a survival of the first enthusiastic reaction 
against Italian ways of misdoing things; and he is, if 
anything, a little too strongly inclined to go a little 
too far in the opposite direction to Mr. Mancinelli. 
But there is so much of sweetness and delicacy in 
Lohengrin that the whole opera, including the sweet 
and delicate portions, actually gains from a forceful 
and manly handling—gains so immensely that, as 
already said, those of us who heard it last Saturday 
must surely all have felt that here, at last, was the 
true Lohengrin, the Lohengrin of Wagner’s imagin- 
ation. It was a pleasure merely to hear the band 
singing out boldly, getting the last fraction of rich 
tone out of each note in the first act; to hear the 
string passages valiantly attacked and the melodies 
treated with breadth, and the trumpets and trombones 
playing out with all their force when need was, hold- 
ing the sounds to the end instead of letting them 
slink away ashamed in the accepted Italian style.” 


* 
+. ~ 


Who wrote this Chopin’s nocturne in G minor ? 


Faint through the twilight mazes 
Shimmers one palpitant star; 

Faint through the woodland mazes 
The Angelus sounds afar. 


Only the brook’s murmur golden 
Falls on the wanderer’s ear; 
Voices of memories olden 
The soul holds breath to hear. 


Voices of joy and sorrow 
Vanished and far away, 

As the dawn of the sun bathed morrow 
Seems from this dying day. 


When faint through the twilight hazes 
Shimmers eve’s palpitant star, 

And faintthrough the woodland mazes 
The Angelus dies afar. 





Sophia Priestly.— Miss Sophia Priestly, the favorite met- 
ropolitan piano instructor, leaves New York to-day for her 
annual summer season in Cedarhurst, Lawrence and Wave 
Crest, Long Island, where a large number of her pupils will 
continue their studies until October, at their summer cot- 
tages. Miss Priestly has a large clientéle among the lead- 
ing families of these delightful suburbs. 

Basso William J. Sheehan in Buffalo.—After a short 
stay in Carpenter, Pa., this well-known vocal teacher went 
on to Buffalo for the summer. Last Sunday he sang an offer- 
tory solo at the Central Church. He writes a friend: 

i find it very pleasant here, where I have been for half a dozen 
summers past. My work as soloist and teacher in these years is 
bearing good fruit, as most of my old pupils are returning. Iam 
much pleased, of course. With my pupils I expect to give several 
recitals, and last Sunday evening Central Church choir gave my 
Sanctus; it gave much satisfaction. 

The Blumenschein Recitals.—Up to June 4, 199 recitals 
had been given in the music studio of W. L. Blumenschein, 
of Dayton, Ohio. The program on that occasion included 
the names of Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Moszkowski, Men- 
delssohn, Franz and Schubert. Jessie Landis was the 
pianist; Ida M. Brandt the contralto. The program, 
which began with Bach's Italian Concerto and ended with 
Schubert’s Wanderer, is a fair specimen of the high-class 
work Mr. Blumenschein has been doing for years. All the 
programs of the series are ef the same elevated and cath- 


olic order. Mr. Blumenschein is to be congratulated. 


THE OPERA QUESTION. 
Lerrers CONTINUED FROM Last WEEK. 
155 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, May 30, 1897. 
Winfield Blake, Esg.: 

Dear Sir—Your kind communication received on the 
28th. I did receive one also from you through Mr. Rispin 
a few days ago, but from past experiences in these matters 
I was somewhat discouraged and let it drop, though I had 
promised. Please pardon me. 

The proposition to establish a permanent home for Ameri- 
can opera and American singers is most praiseworthy, and 
you have not only my best wishes for success, but my most 
sincere interest in the undertaking. I am with you body and 
mind. Moreover, Iam more than satisfied that with good 
management the enterprise will prove a happy event. In 
my opinion it is bad management that brings the curse 
every time. To make continued success requires good, 
solid business men who know how and will run the machine 
with an honest purpose. Letus have a new machine, kept 
clean and properly oiled in all its parts, and it will work 
well. 

There is no project that I can think of so conducive to 
making good and great artists of our young students as the 
one now before us; each one who has any ambition will try 
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assist in developing the unquestionable talent of American 


singers. Itis, however, to my mind alike a mistake to 


| eliminate foreigners and to make it a church choir or any 


} other factional organization, 


Church choir singers should 


| not be admitted simply because they are such—neither 


his or her best to outstrip the other in order to take the | 
| which American opera-goers are accustomed must be ap- 


highest rank and get the largest award. 
Competition, rivalry, will be the order of the day, and 
after all one will excel in one role, the otherinanother. One 


should competent opera singers be rejected because they 
are not church choir singers. Let all singers stand upon 
their individual merits without regard to nationality or 
previous connections in the musical world. 

The system as followed in Italy of protesting artists who 
are not satisfactory at the prova or rehearsals is a good 
one. If any artist does not fill the bili after a fair trial, he 
or she is protested by the musical director and manage- 
ment, and the place filed by another applicant, who is also 
liable to be protested, and so on until the cast is satis- 
factory. Of course it is a great disgrace to be protested at 
a prova, and the consequence is that the artists take good 
care to study and prepare sufficiently before presenting 
themselves for a début. 

It is then necessary for the débutant to be decidedly suc- 
cessful with the audience, not for one performance only, 
but for three performances, before they are accepted as 
a permanent fixture for the season. Consequently perform- 
ances are universally acceptable to the public and opera 
thrives. 

Now as to operain America, the musical standard to 


proximately upheld, and even the warmth of patriotic fervor 


| will not suffice to keep the fire of operatic enthusiasm alive 


will be a Norma, another La Traviata, and we must have | 
| singers are allowed in a cast, simply because they are 


| Americans, church choir singers or any other particular 


a Rosina for the Barbiere to coquette with. Go on, good 
children, strive, but strive lawfully, make the art your own; 
then the concert platform will be yours, then the stage will 
be yours, the whole theatre also, for what isthe theatre but 
the audience, and. you will have the audience, go where you 
may, and then comes the recompense also in another form. 
And is it not the same with the composer? He should 
not be discouraged because he has failed the first and second 
time ; the third may immortalize him, and also bring him 
wealth as well as honor and glory. 
We must not forget the librettist. 
the words, the poetry of a composition to be the funda- 


in the breasts of discrimating audiences, if incompetent 


| class of singers. 


The idea of giving an opening to American singers 


| especially is a most laudable one from a patriotic stand- 


I consider the text, | 


mental portion of the whole fabric, upon which the melody, | 


aria, song, recitative, &c., are built, from which the com- 
poser of the music forms his ideas. The wordsand music 


should have but one signification, and together explain the | 


character of the song, piece, scene, opera, &c. The writer 
of the words, poetry, as it may be, should have the character 
of each person in mind, to personate even to the manner, 
gait, attitude, &c. of each person in the opera. 

The composer, then appreciating justly the situation of 
each individual, writes music descriptive of such character, 


pcint, and practically important from the fact that we 
actually have in our midst native talent (some of which has 
already been developed in foreign countries, where there is 
a fair field) which if given the opportunity first to develop 
and then to demonstrate its development in a practical 
manner would prove valuable to the operatic stage at large. 
The plan which you have outlined, if carried into effect, 
would furnish an incentive to study, and if the standard of 
artistic excellence is upheld the results cannot but be satis- 
factory. 

We have examples of American singers who have accom- 
plished much and risen to high places in the operatic world. 
They all originally possessed voices and talent, but they did 


| not become famous until they had run the gauntlet of 


| pose. 


according to the composer's interpretation of the text, and | 


from the text itself the artist forms his character; so we see 
there must be a oneness between these three, poet, com- 
poser and artist, to make the work complete and a success. 

And now, who cannot see the immense good that should 
come out of a great undertaking of this kind? How many 
would be benefited by it? Will not some of our honored 
fortunate ones lend of their riches and set the mill to 
work, ennobling themselves, bringing glory to their name 
and immortalizing the memory thereof, being the founda- 
tion of such an institution! May God grant it; it cannot be 
done without this. Faithfully yours, 

ALBERTO LAURENCE 


NEw YORK, June 10, 1897. 
Winfield Blake, Esq.: 

Dear Sitr—I received your letter requesting me to send 
my views concerning the plan outlined by you for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent American Opera Company. I 
am pleased to see that such a project is being seriously con- 
sidered, and I believe that all those interested will give all 
the assistance in their power when the time comes for con- 
certed action. 

It is the very thing needed to stimulate ambition and to 








thorough preparation, which means a great deal more than 
most American singers who have not studied abroad sup- 
Not but that students have plenty of opportunity for 
the right kind of study right here in New York, but because 
until they get on the other side of the great pond they do 
not seem to realize the importance of long continued study 
as a factor of success. Then they learn from the example 
of successful singers of various degrees of excellence that 
unceasing vigilance in the matter of study is the price of 
success, and that artists continue to study with their teachers 
after they have been successful in the career five and ten 
seasons and even longer. They learn that the voice needs 
constant correction, as defects creep in in the voices of 
even experienced singers, and that Rome was not built in 
a day. 

American singers are apt to be discouraged if they can- 
not doit allin a minute. When their ideas change on this 
point there is every reason to believe that American repre- 
sentatives on the operatic stage will be more numerous. 
All these things will regulate themselves in due time as 
touching your proposed scheme, after the first obstacles 


have been overcome. If the financial support is on a suffi- 


| ciently broad basis to allow the bark of enterprise to ride 


over the destructive introductory breakers, we will even- 
tually have an institution which will admit of the American 
public becoming fully enlightened as to the capacity of 








NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





Vocal Instruction. 





—— Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


SERENA SWABACKER, 


Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 


Address June, July, August, 
Care MADAME BELLOT, 
41 Rue Galilee, Paris, France. 
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ELENE MAIGILLE, -— 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.<3<2 
RESIDENCE : 319 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





"ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 

Voices developed 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) ror teachers and 
professionals. 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 


from 


Etc. 
124 Cast 44th Street, 
é NEW YORK. 





Oratorio, Concert, Church. 





SEASON 1897-98, z<— 





DYNA BEUMER, 


2 SOPRANO VOCALIST. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


# PIANIST. 


Under exclusive direction of 


The Herlof Concert Bureau, 
11 East 22d Street, New York. 
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WILLIAMS, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 
Wolfsohn’s 
Masical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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American singers, and then let us hope that the exception 


will prove the rule—that a prophet is not without honor save 


in his own country. 
Very sincerely, 
W. WarrREN SHAw. 


787 Lexington avenue 


NEW YORK, June 1, 18% 
Mr. Winfield Blake : 

There is an impression, quite prevalent, that a certain 
prejudice exists in this country against the works of native 
American composers of music. To what extent this preju- 
dice prevails can ofily be learned by examining the programs 
of musical performances and ascertaining how many Ameri- 
can composers are represented. In making such examina- 
tions I have seen but a very small proportion of such works 
on the list, consequently, to my mind, it seems that such a 
prejudice does exist. 

It certainly cannot foster one’s patriotism to feel that, as 
a composer, one is at a great disadvantage from the fact 
that he happened to be born inthiscountry. It isindisput- 
able that there are many compositions of American authors 
published in this country which would be much more fully 
appreciated if they had been originally published in Europe, 
and the author’s name had a foreign pronunciation. 

It is, however, equally true that because a piece is com- 
posed by a native of this country it should not consequently 
be performed irrespective of its merit or effectiveness. As 
far as I am personally concerned, I prefer to have my own 
compositions stand entirely upon their merit. The mere 


fact that I happened to be born in Philadelphia, and reside | 


permanently in New York, should not be taken at all into 
account in weighing the merits of my work. I presume all 
other native composers feel the same way in the matter. 

It strikes one that the United States of America has al- 
ready arrived at an age among the nations of the world 
when its citizens should be independent in matters of art 
andscience. It would be a good thing for this country, ina 
musical sense, if American authors were encouraged to give 
the world their best efforts and opportunity afforded to 
have them produced in public performances. Our great 
cities are certainly large enough to support opera during 
the entire musical season. If American composers felt 
assured that there was a chance of having their works ex- 
amined without bias and, if effective, produced, it would 
act as a stimulant to them 

In the matter of singers, we have many who have excel- 
lent voices and who could be trained and fitted for the 
operatic stage and do creditable and enjoyable work. If 
we had musical amateurs of wealth who would support 
such efforts the thing could be accomplished. The effort 
now being made to establish ‘‘American opera, with 
American singers,” is very commendable and should be 
encouraged. Many American vocalists, who fail to receive 
proper recognition in this country, go to foreign cities and, 
in many instances, receive recognition and become estab- 
lished European favorities. Then, when they have ac- 
quired a London or Paris reputation, they are received with 
open arms in their native country upon their return 

In our efforts to promote native American interests in the 
matter of music it is not necessary to underrate or exclude 
foreign compositions or artists. Ours is a cosmopolitan 
community. Art is universal and good music is good music 
whether composed by a German or an American, but let 
us give native talent a chance 

Joun Francis GILper. 


Stockhoim.—A Scandinavian music festival began at 
Stockholm on June 6, to last four days. Only composers of 
the Northland will be represented. Grieg and Svendsen 
will conduct their works in person. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Angelo M. Read.—The piano pupils of Mr. Angelo M. 
Read, assisted by Mr. Raymond O. Reister, gave a compli- 
mentary recital to the Twentieth Century Club, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on June 2. 

Marie Parcello.—Miss Marie Parcello sang at the twenty- 
ninth commencement of the Ossining School, of Sing Sing, 
on Wednesday, June 9. The diplomas were presented by 
Dr. Charlotte T. Lewis. 

Katharine E. von Klenner.—The pianist and vocal 
teacher, Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, sailed June 
12, on the Kaiser Wilhelm, for a three months’ vacation in 
Paris, returning about September 1 to resume her teaching 

Dora Valesca Becker.—Miss LD). Valesca Becker has been 
singing with success at the Cortland Festival concerts, June 
3 and 4 


in of much more than 





Miss Becker is a performer upon the viol 
usual skill in the class of professionals, and she charmed her audience 
by the sweet tones and wonderful effects which she produced 
Cortland Evening Standard 


Miss Dora Valesca Becker in her rendition of Sarasate’s beautiful 
Gypsy Airs won instant recognition as one of the best lady violinists 
who ever appeared in Cortland. She plays with remarkable skill 
and finish and gets a deep, pure, rich tone from her violin 

Miss Dora Valesca Becker gave the andante and finale from Men- 
delssohn’s great concerto in the style and finish of an artist.—Syra- 
cuse Post 


Miss Dora Valesca Becker, of New York, followed Mile. Verlet with 
a Sarasate gypsy air. Miss Becker isa wonderful violinist, but has 
little of the professional manner about her. Her work is straight- 
forward.—Syracuse Evening Herald 

An Arens Pupil.—Mr. Barron Berthald, who sang the 
tenor role in Berlioz’s Flight into Egypt at the recent 
Indianapolis May Festival, attended divine service at the 
Second Presbyterian Church to hear the famous Choral 
Union, F. X. Arens conductor. After service he told the 
committee and Mr. Arens that he never in his life heard 
grander choral singing. He also complimented the soloists 
very highly. This is what the Sen/ine/ has to say of his 
impressions 

Mr. Barron Berthald attended the Second Presbyterian Church at 
the services yesterday forenoon and listened to the work of the 
Choral Union under the direction of Mr. Arens. He praised enthusi- 
astically the work of the union and complimented Mr. Arens with 
earnestness and sincerity. He referred especially to Mr. Dochez, 
who sang the prayer from Lohengrin, and said that “a baritone 
voice of such fullness and richness is not to be found in New York.” 
He advised Mr. Dochez to locate in New York. He also thought 
that Mrs. Raschig, who sang the Inflammatus, from Rosinni's Stabat 
Mater, would make a great hit in New York if she chose to locate 
there. 

Mr. Dochez is a pupil of Mr. Arens and is one of several 
pupils to be introdnced by Mr. Arens to New York this 
coming season. 

Inez Grenelli.—Madame Inez Grenelli will sing with the 
Listemann String Quartet next season when her services 
are required. Her address has been changed to 209 West 
Eightieth street. Madame Inez Grenelli is the proud pos- 
sessor of a collection of signed photographs which will be 
exhibited at the coming convention of the M. T.N. A. 
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Dudley Buck, Calvé, Carrefio, Walter Damrosch, Eames, 
Edvard Grieg, Chas. Gounod, Heinrich Gudehus, Lillian 
and Georg Henschel, Paul Hein (Kapellmeister, of Dres- 
den and Baden Baden), Lilli Lehmann, Jules Massenet, 
Melba, Moszkowski, Theresa Malten, August Manns 
(Crystal Palace conductor), Nilsson, Emma Nevada, 
Nordica, Dr. Richard Pohl (Wagner's and Liszt's biograph- 
er), Patti, Mariano de Padilla, Anton Rubinstein, Jean 
and E. de Reszké, Carl Reinecke, Pablo de Sarasate, 
Seidl, C. Saint-Saéns, Marcella Sembrich, Karl Scheide- 
mantel, Ambroise Thomas, Tosti, P. Tschaikowsky, G. 
Verdi, Pauline Viardot, Marie Wittich, X. Scharwenka, 
Joachim, Mascagni. 

Lawrence Potter, of Buffalo.—This young pianist, one 
of Buffalo's successful imstructors, has removed to New 
York city, where he will resume a thorough course in 
music with Mr. F. W. Riesberg (interrupted by that gen- 
tleman’s departure from the Bison City) and to accept a 
position as teacher of the piano. Mr. Potter is bound to 
succeed, for he has that essential quality, push. 

Mrs. H. H. Mill’s (Washington, D. C.) Pupils.—Mrs 
Mills writes a New York friend 

My annual public students’ concerts are past, and were very suc- 
cessful 

Miss Judson did not sing Had to be in Baltimore with the Castle 


Square Opera Company 
Miss Halley and Mr. Luebhert were so triumphant with their work 
that they sang the second night also 


Miss Halley I shall ultimately place in New York. I want you 


hear her! My geese are not all swans, but this girl has the most 


marvelous, free and almost the biggest mezzo soprano I ever heard 


Besides she is extremely talentedand modest, and as beautiful as an 


amazon. Can't she sing somewhere in some church in New York 
during the summer months? She will be in New York, or near 
there,and I wiil send her to sing for you. Mr. Luebhert sang that 
war song of Hadley (MS.) with great fire and finish 

William Otis Brewster.—Mr. Brewster's choir at the 
New York Christian Science Temple, Madison avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street(a quartet) will havea vacation of about 
six weeks. They sing for the last time July 12. They have 
been doing good work and the congregation is growing so 
rapidly that a new church is talked of, and a grand organ 
promised. Mr. Brewster's pupils are nearly all at work and 
likely to remain in the city until the last of July when he 
will go to his summer home at Mystic, and latter to a rustic 
cottage in the Connecticut hills 

His Reflex system has been doing very well indeed, especi- 
ally among the younger pupils. To them it is novel and 
pleasing. They soon learn the value of practicing under rec- 
ord, and observe the formation of Reflex, and how to elimi- 
nate all stumbling, confused practice. As mental discipline, 
outside of musical considerations, the benefit must be ap- 
parent to all. 

Frank H. Tubbs.—Mr. Tubbs closes his season in New 
York this week to give his whole attention to the meetings 
of the M. T. N. A., on the executive committee of which 
he is an active member. The season now closing has been 
to Mr. Tubbs one of the most active in his successful 
career. His pupils are largely vocal teachers from various 
parts of the country and this year he had representatives 
from twenty-six States. Three students have been with him 
from Canada also. Among the best voices he has had this 
season have been those of Mrs. W. A. Nelson, of Bangor, 
Me.; Mrs. Charles D. Sheridan, of Atlanta, Ga.; Miss 
Estelle Hesther, another Atlanta singer; Mr. Mark C. Baker, 
formerly of Duluth, Minn., but who will settle at Detroit 
next season; Mrs. R. S. Doling, of Springfield, Mo.: Miss 
George H. Jones, of McConnelsville, Ohio, and Mr. Frank 
Croxton, of Lexington, Ky. Every one of these has a 
great musical future. Two New York tenors, Mr. W. H. 
Higgons and Mr. T. B. Bradley, have also been with Mr. 
Tubbs. These gentlemen and Miss Hestherand Mr. Crox- 
ton have recently been given desirable church choir posi- 





‘ ANTONIA H. 
D SAWYER, 


ADDRESS 
218 West 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The list comprises Desirée Artét, Albani, Arnoldson, 


F. X. ARENS, 


Pupil of Prof. Julius Hey, Berlin, 1890-2. 

Principal of Voice Department, Schwantzer Conservatory, Berlin, 
1891-2. 

Principal of Voice Department, Indianapolis College of Music 
1892-5. 

President and Principal of Voice Department of the Metropolitan 
School of Music, Indianapolis, 1895-7 

Conductor Orchestral Concerts (American Composers’ Concerts), 
Europe, 1890-2. 

Conductor Indianapolis Choral Union,(1898-7) 

Conductor Indianapolis Children's Select Chorus, 1892-7 

Conductor Indianapolis May Music Festivals, 1892-6 

3egs to announce that he will be in New York City from Septem 
ber 15 forward, where he will accept pupils in the 
- ART OF SINGING, 
from the first rudiments to the highest artistic development 
Special courses for teachers, coaching for the Concert or Opera Stage 


Send for circular setting forth Mr. Arens’ Method, rates of tuition, | 


special advantages, &c. Address Macatawa Park, Holland, Mich., 
until September 1; thereafter to Information Bureau, care MUSICAL 
COURIER Office. (Address of Studio later) 


OTTO LOHSE, 


CONDUCTOR. 


Address until September (when Mr. Lohse returns to the United 


Ss es): 
. Kloster Allee 10, HAMBURG, Germany. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 





Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 





ELLA RUSSELL, 


w The Great American Prima Donna. 


Address _i- 





IN AMERICA 





Festivais, Opera. . . 


Concerts, Oratorjos, |. The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 








EXT SEASON. 


NEW YORK, 





133 East 17th Street, | 


MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
“SS SOPRANO. ~ 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
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tions. 
concerts during the past month. 
ing Mr. Tubbs has delivered twenty-four lectures before 
musical audiences, and has sung in recitals which have 
called for 115 musical selections. 


season has been a very busy one. During July and August 


| 


| 


} 


Mr. Croxton has had engagements in fourteen | never lost a concert, although the organization has been in 
In addition to his teach- | railway accidents, washouts, snow blockades and floods. 


Traveling 21,000 miles over every principal railroad in the 
country, not one of the fifty musicians has been ill or in- 


All this, which records | jured, and the personnel of the band remains the same as 
but a part of his musical activity, shows that Mr. Tubbs’ | when the tour began with but a single exception. As many 


as fourteen different towns have been played in ina single 


he will receive pupils at his seashore home near Asbury | week frequently, and the lowest number of towns visited in 
Park, and his entire time for those two months has long | any one week was five, while the general average was ten 


since been engaged. 


During the winter a beautiful new | towns per week. The band usually required about four 


house has been built for him at Allenhurst, a suburb of | special trains a week to enable it to meet its engagements, 


Asbury Park, and it is there that his summer teaching | and Sousa’s railroad bills have been enough to bankrupt 
will be conducted. Twenty-seven students, nearly all of | any ordinary traveling organization. 


John Philip Sousa 


whom are themselves teachers, will go there to study with | has conducted each and every one of these 280 concerts in 


him. 

Lambert Engages Zwintscher.— While in Germany Mr. 
Alexander Lambert engaged Rudolf Zwintscher as piano 
teacher for the New York College of Music. Mr. Zwintscher 
is a brilliant young pianist, son of the well-known specialist 








person, and Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, his soprano soloist, 
has a similarly clean record of appearances. Miss Martina 


Johnstone, the violinist, lost one concert on receipt of the 


news of the death of a relative. 
Joseph S. Baernstein.—Mr. Joseph S. Baernstein, the 


of technic at the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic, Germany. | young basso, had an enthusiastic reception at the concert 


Moszkowski played his new piano concerto for Lambert. 
‘The latter pronounces it a superior work, even for Mosz- 
kowski. 

Mr. Lambert was disgusted with the slowness of things 
generally in Europe. At 2o’clock men were taking their 
daily nap; at 3 were still away from their offices, at their 
coffee in the nearest café, and at 5:30 invariably left for 
home in order to be ready for the opera, which began at 7. 
Mr. Lambert himself is a living example of American 
hustle, pluck and patriotism, though developed entirely in 
this country, being Polish by birth. 

Homer N. Bartlett’s Recent Doings.—This well-known 
composer has just finished an Albumleaf for grand 
orchestra, also the orchestration of his choral work, The 
Last Chieftain, to be given soon in Davenport, Ia. It 
has been performed here several times, also in Newark, 
Albany, Troy and Western cities. For his new violin con- 
certo, to be played at the M. T. A. meeting by Hubert 
Arnold, he has written an elaborate cadenza of sixty 
measures. A series of twelve new anthems, for solo 
quartet and boys’ voices, is also just out. 

Miss Hyacinth Williams is one of his few pupils, and in 
her he takes a particular interest. Sheis but fifteen years 
of age, and plays the second Liszt Rhapsodie (with a 
cadenza composed especially for her by Mr. Bartlett), to 
quote her teacher’s words, ‘to make your hair stand on 
end.” He has also agreed to write an extensive work for 
the Harlem Philharmonic. 

Mr. Bartlett’s published works now number 164. All 
this means indefatigable work, with much burning of mid- 
night oil,and the best of it all is that this composer's works 
steadily improve, and that his music, covering so much in 
its variety, is in great demand. 

Sousa s Phenomenal Tour.—John Philip Sousa and his 
famous band are now on the homestretch of the most re- 
markable tour ever undertaken by any musical organization 
in this or any other country. The tour began at Carnegie 
Music Hall in this city on December 27 last and will 
reach its last stand on June 19, when Sousa will open at 
Manhattan Beach for his regular summer season. The 
itinerary of the tour was outlined and completed before the 
first date was played, and circumstances have not caused 
the change of more than half a dozen of all the extended 
list of concerts. In all some thirty-six States were visited 
by Sousa and his band, together with one Territory, the 
District of Columbia, and five Provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada. When completed a few days hence the tour 
will have embraced 280 concerts in 196 different towns. 
The band has given at least one concert a day every day of 
the tour except five; of these five days three were lost in 
travel and on the other two the band remained mute be- 
cause of legal troubles which tied up the business of the 
organization. 

During these six months Sousa and his band have 


of the Montclair Club, at their clubrooms Montclair, N. J., 
on June 8. Mr. Baernstein sang Patrie, Mattei, and songs 
by Hartmann and Tosti. His encore, Im Tiefen, Keller, 
displayed his magnificient voice to great advantage. 

Miss Emma K. Denison’s ‘‘ Studio Choral’’ Society.— 
One of the interesting features of the work done by Miss 
Emma K. Denison this winter at her studio, 98 Fifth 
avenue, has been that of conducting a choral society, which 
began work in October last and became known as ‘‘ The 
Studio Choral.” The members (numbering twenty-five) 
were ladies and gentlemen, many of whom were pupils of 
Miss Denison. From these a very excellent male quartet 
was formed, and these gentlemen have already gained for 
themselves a good reputation. They are known as the 
‘*Lycome Male Quartet,” of which the first tenor is W. L. 
Archer ; second tenor, J, C. Lovie; first bass, C. C. Pritch- 
ard; second bass, H. B. Bingham. 

The choral has given six concerts during the season, at 
which time part songs were rendered by the society and 
vocal solos given by various members, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Miss Denison’s pupils to be heard in public. The 
assistance was had of a violinist and reciter on these occa- 
sions. 

The program of the concert given at Weehawken for the 
Y. M. C. A. Railroad Branch is below; also an excerpt from 
the New York Railroad Men concerning the entertain- 
ment at Mott Haven, N. Y.: 


Part Song, Who Knows What the Bells Say?................... Parker 
Studio Choral. 


| of the occasion 


SHES MUSICAL Coun: 


Derr, Miss Simons and Mr. Charles C. Pritchard, and recitations by 
Miss Meta K. Jemison, daughter of one of our members at the Madi- 
son Avenue Branch. The work of the choral was commendable, and 
reflected much credit on the lady who so ably conducted it. 

Miss Denison intends resuming her work early next fall. 

Lady Jane Grey Seminary.—The graduation exercises 
at the Lady Jane Grey school came to a close with a 
charming musicale on Friday afternoon, June 11, at which 
were gathered Binghamton’s most exclusive society to 
listen to a delightful program prepared and rendered under 
the direction of Mr. Chas. Speh, head of the piano depart- 
ment, and Miss Winnifred Williams, who has charge of the 
singing. Miss Williams is a pupil of Edmund J. Myer, of 
New York. She sang two songs most artistically, with a 
well posed, even and sweet contralto voice, and the 
choruses given under her charge by the young ladies of the 
school were full of spirit, nice shading and tonal beauty. 

Mr. Speh’s pupils did his conscientious training great 


credit in the ensemble numbers as well as in solo work, and 


applause and encores were frequent. Flowers were used 
in lavish profusion in decorating the rooms and the beauti- 
ful June toilets of the ladies added much to the brilliancy 
Mrs. J. G. Hyde and her talented daugh- 


ters, who conduct the school, with the assistance of a well 


| chosen corps of teachers, are to be congratulated on the 
| successful termination of the school year, of which this 


| Messiah, 


to Chicago. 


musicale was a delightful close. 

George Hamlin, Tenor.—Word comes to us again from 
our Chicago office of the continued successes of George 
Hamlin, the popular Chicago tenor. 

Mr. Hamlin’s musical career up to the present time 
has extended over a period of eight years, during which 
time he has sung continually in the principal churches of 
Chicago. From the beginning he has kept up his musical 
studies and has been under the guidance of the best in- 
structors of Chicago. His first choir position was with 
Plymouth Church, where he began January 1, 1889. Shortly 
after that date he accepted the position of tenor in the choir 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, his teacher, Mr. Frank 
Baird, being the organistthere. This position he held for 
two years, returning at the end of that time to Plymouth 
Church. Since then he has sung in the Church of the 
Unity Church, Sinai Temple and Kenwood 
Evangelical Church choirs, and at present is solo tenor in 
the Second Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Hamlin’s musical training has been entirely confined 
He is a believer in the ability of our home in- 
structors. Although not doubting the advantage of the 
musical surroundings abroad and the additional facilities 
for hearing the finest artists and the best music, as far as 
instruction is concerned, he believes a student can do quite 


as wellin America. Mr. Hamlin is one of the few singers 


| whe realizes and appreciates all the benefit he has received 


from the valuable instruction of his instructors, beginning 
with Mr. Frank Baird and including Mr. Wm. Nelson 
Burritt, Mr. Geo. Ellsworth Holmes, Mr. Clement Tetedoux 
and Mrs. Florence Magnus. Mr. Hamlin refrained from 


| appearing on the concert platform until he felt he was 
| properly prepared to do so to his own credit and is reaping 
| the results of such good judgment. 


hE MOE cccdncedcerestoscesevesens .. Phelps 
Miss Meta K. Jemison. 
Sd GID cedacedhbenetnecetdnetle Hubdvcsvacvccedests Lindsay 
Lycome Male Quartet. 
Song (with violin obligato), Happy Days.................... Strelezki 
s Mrs. W. Hale Patrick. 
Part song, Sleep, Gentle Lady.................... Bishop 
Studio Choral. 
te, Se ee I Orisa scccncosdotescacenncesecereceess Smith | 
Miss Ellen Louise Denison and Mr. C. C. Pritchard. 
ee i cnn etieciemhiodheieebundgessouseneden Lacome 
Ladies’ chorus. 
eS PN coda ceakuckdu elses exducé pers ccssiupever codes Becker 
Miss Denison. 
Violin solo, Angel’s Serenade..............0..-scceeeecseees Braga 
Miss Jessie C. McIntyre. 
Part songs- 
ivciciece cowngrnkvosecnboerededepehutewenecsecncezeqed Cowen 
i hlod secceuadedcbanheateretiadedosbtandpthenbones Pinsuti 
Studio Choral. 
CEL i ccncccbnmediabambiestepucds ddbeonovedee . Brooks 
Miss Jemison. 
Quartet, Just a Song at Twilight...............ccscececceeecees Molloy | 


Lycome Male Quartet. 
Ny A CIE DER conc cdcdesduloatounst oe linccesescsveoynes Thomas 
Miss Ellen Louise Denison. 
Chorus, Bridal Chorus (The Rose Maiden)................ 
Studio Choral. 


His début was made with the Chicago Apollo Club in 
1894, since which time his advancement has been extraor- 
dinary. Mr. Hamlin has appeared at the Cincinnati May 
Festival with Nordica and Bispham, under Walter 
Damrosch’s direction, in New York; with Chicago Orches- 
tra, under Theodore Thomas, on several occasions; with 
Chicago Apollo Club last season (being engaged for two 
concerts this year), and for three concerts with the Mil- 
waukee Arion Club this season, as well as with the St 
Louis Choral Symphony Society and many other important 


| societies and clubs. 


A complimentary concert was given to our members and friends | 


by the Studio Choral, of New York city, conducted by Miss Emma 
K. Denison, at Morris Hall, on the evening of April 29. The program 
consisted of choruses by the society, duets and solos by the Misses 
Emma K. Denison, Ellen Louise Denison, Rachel Phyfe, Blanche 


Mr. Hamlin has received the highest encomiums from 
the press upon his recent appearances in the concert room 
Here are a few clippings: 

The fact that Mr. Hamlin is an American singer in every sense « 








FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


ENGLISH BARITONE. 
In America till end of May, 1897. 





WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


COMPOSER, 


INSTRUCTION—Piano, Organ, Theory. 
236 West 132d St., New York Ciry. 








OSGAR SAENGER 


(BARITONE), 
Vocal Instruction. 

Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, 
Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; E. Leon Rains, Basso, and 
other prominent singers now before the public. 

STUDIO: 30 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK. 





JOHN C, DEMPSEY, | 


The Bass-Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 
For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address: 120 East s9tn Street, New York, 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
<= SOPRANO. = 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 


9 West 21st Street, New York. 





..../01 West 86th Street, New York. 
IN AMERICA 


CLEMENTINE SEASON 1800-07, 


DE VERE 


care Covent Garden Theatre, London, Eng. 








TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE 


HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 


Permanent Address : 


21 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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the word is bound to add to the admiration which his singing com- 
pels. He sang in a thoroughly artistic manner, and the beautiful 
quality of his voice was much in evidence. If with All Your Hearts 
was given with much finish and understanding.—Chicago Recerd. 
Mr. Hamlin’s reception was enthusiastic and his success certain. 
He sang the several numbers that fell to his part in a way to please 
the audience, particularly the first air, If with All Your Hearts.— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Mr. Hamlin fully sustained the artistic balance in the solo tenor 
part.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Hamlin’s work was of the sterling merit the Chicago public 
has learned to expect from him. The air Then Shall the Righteous 
was particularly pleasing.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

Mr. Hamlin’s voice is strong and sustaining, besides he is certainly 
an artist, and one of the best tenors ever heard in Des Moines. His 
enunciation seemed perfect.—Des Moines Daily News 

Mr. Hamlin possesses a voice of wonderful purity, strength and 
range, which, combined with atrue musical temperament, leaves 
nothing to be desired.—Des Moines Daily Leader 


Throughout the season it has been mainly the task of the concert- 
goer in reviewing Mr. Hamlin’s work to note the remarkable gain 
that he has demonstrated. In the Parsifal music, under Mr. Thomas’ 
direction recently, he made good his title to distinction By his work 
yesterday, for instance, in Dvordk’'s Liebeslied, he distinctly proved 
himself one of the best tenors in the concert room to-day.—CAr- 


cago Tribune 


In these days when tenors are so scarce the rapid rise of Mr. Ham- 
lin is particularly opportune. Mr. Hamilin's voice, always remark- 
Chicago 


able for sweetness and cultivation, is gaining strength 


Chronicle 


It is a long time since Des Moines has heard so excellent a tenor as 
Mr. Hamlin 
ful voice of clear musical timbre, of wide range and faultless intona- 
His phrasing and reading 
Des Moines Leader 


He combines what is found in so few tenors, a delight- 
tion, with thorough artistic qualities. 


leave little to be wished for 


George Hamlin’s fine voice instantly lifted the tenor score into 
conspicuous elegance and beauty. Mr. Hamlin is broadening in 
method and dramatic strength, he has so beautiful a production of 
tone and so much charm of delicate and intelligen’ phrasing that his 
recitative delivery is particularly delightful 

Mr. Hamlin’'s chief attraction in oratorio is that his declamation is 

} 


flawless. Each word and the true note carrying the word is as dis- | 


tinct as a pearl uponanecklace. His voice is round and sympathetic, 
of exquisite quality and rich in timbre and a certain element of elan 
essential to dramatic recitative The greeting applause of the even- 
ing was conferred enthusiastically upon Mr. Hamlin after his splen- 

did singing of Ye People Rend Your Hearts and the supplementary 
air If With All Your Hearts, both of whic! 
instinct. Mr. Hamlin is already one of 
the most finished and brilliant singers of 


Chicago Daily News 

A New Sousa March. 
King,” has written a new march which will be given to the 
public at the opening of the Manhattan Beach season on 


numbers he sang with 
great feeling and dramati 
oratorio in the United | 
States | 
| 


-John Philip Sousa, the ‘‘ March | 


| 


Saturday, June 19. The new march is said to be one of 

the most stirring of all the long and popular series of Sousa | 
marches and rejoices in the patriotic title of The Stars and | 
Stripes Forever. It was originally played at the dedica- | 
tion of the Washington monument at Philadelphia last | 
month and created such enthusiasm that even the musical 
critic of the staid and conservative Public Ledger was | 
moved to write in this strain 


The piece has an ambitious title and is something on the jingo 





order itself, but has the merit of originality and is devoid of any 
resemblance to the national airs. It is martial throughout and is 


stirring enough to rouse the American eagle from his crag and set 
him to shriek exultantly while he hurls his arrows at the aurora 
borealis. 

Madame Tealdi.—A\\i the New Haven papers had favor- 
able accounts of the concert of the Verdi Club of that city, 
under the direction of Madame Tealdi. The concert was 
well attended, the large audience comprising many of the 
most distinguished leaders of society. 


The Verdi Club, under the direction of Madame Tealdi, is made up 
of young, fresh voices, with good individual quality and a pleasing 
harmony of chorus work. The Persian Princess is a light operetta 
witha melodious theme. The principal roles were well filled, and 
the choruses of mountaineers and gypsies were graceful in their 


Miss Lillian Margaret Smith, to 





movements and tuneful in voice 





whom was intrusted the role of Princess Zobetde, was very beautiful | SEASON 


in her Oriental trappings and sang her recitative parts well. Miss | 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No, 35 East 62d St., New York 
XAVER SCHARWENKA (Roya! Court Pianist), . 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
compiete conservatory advantages will begin Monday, September 
27, 1897, and continue through aterm ofeight months The different 
branches taught in this course are of special value tu teachers and to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction, 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. ; 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
composition. 

%. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 
(weekly) 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training apm ny will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices) 

6. Analytical lecture regitals on the programs of the New York 


Masical Director. 


Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. J f WwM H SHE wooD 
7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society e e - 


7 
(reserved seats in balcony) 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly atthe beginning of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 

Terms for this entire course are $200. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Rivers, who was to have sung the role or Maimoune, was unable 
to sing on account of a severe cold, and Miss Hodson sang in her 
p.ace 

Miss Mabel Studley’s Fay Dance was well executed and received 
much applause. In the preliminary program Madame Tealdi 
directed the Verdi Club in the selections from The Fisher Maiden, 
which were capitally sung. Especial mention should be made of the 
splendid rendition which Miss Clara Archer gave of the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie. 

The Yale Freshman Glee Club, of Yale, added much to the pro- 
gram. Throughout the evening Miss Eleanor May Howd accom- 


panied the singers artistically.—New Haven Palladium, June 3 


Miss Marie Louise Todd.—The pupils of Miss Marie 
Louise Todd, assisted by Mr. Edgar Pinchot Crissman, 
basso, gave a studio musicale at the Horton Building, 
West 125th street, on June 8, the last of the season. Despite 
the rain, that came down in torrents, a good sized audience 
was present, and was most enthusiastic in applause. We 
have spoken before of the technic ana general excellence 
that always characterize these musicales, and this last one 
only served to make more apparent the marked ability of 
Miss Todd in developing what talent a pupil may possess 
and giving confidence and security in playing 

The pupils, as usual, played without notes. The playing 
of everyone was worth listening to, which is saying some- 
thing, when pupils’ musicales are spoken of. 

Mr. Crissman, basso, who assisted Miss Todd, has a fine 
voice and sings with genuine feeling. The following in- 
teresting program was given 
Sonata, op. 53, allegr« Beethoven 

Miss Helen M. Wright 
Nocturne —_ ‘ Grieg 
Whims..... : ‘ ose ; 0 08 ; Schumann 
Miss Christine Isherwood 
Herbstgefuhl Nevin 
Still wie die Nacht Bohm 
Mr. Edgar Pinchot Crissman 
Curious Story 
L’Avalanche...... § 
Master Pearson Halstead 
Purling Spring , Schy 
Miss Helen Conklin 





Ballet, Mignon Wachs 
Nocturne....... Chopin 
Miss Kathryn Lewis Aller 
Polonaise, op. 26, No. 2 Chopin 
Miss Annie Maher 
Les Spectres Schytte 
Poeme Erotique Grieg 
Tarantelle in A flat Chopin 
Miss Helen M. Wright 
Bedouin Love Song Pinsuti 
Mr. Edgar Pinchot Crissmar 
Air de Ballet, No. 1 Chaminade 
Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Papillon irieg 


Miss Helen Conklin 

Soirées de Vienne 
Miss Christine Isher wood 
EPRESENTATIVES WANTED in all the principal 
American cities except Atlanta, Brooklyn and Boston, 
by a monthly musical magazine covering an otherwise un- 
occupied field 
Bowling Green Building, New York 


Liberal compensation. The Cuurcu Cuorr, 


VIOLinistT going abroad desires to dispose of his class 
and studio, located in a Southern city of 50,000 inhabi- 


tants. A splendid opportunity to the right party, who must 


be first class. For particulars address or call between 12 
and 2, S. F. & Co., Room 2, 124 Front street New York 
INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano 


‘UMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
F. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music 
organist Rutgers’ Presbyterian Church, New York), at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on Lake Otsego (12 miles from Richfield Springs), begin- 
ning June 28, ten weeks. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight read- 
ing, six and eight hands. 

Cooperstown is an ideal place for summer study; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, cool always. a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $5 to 
$7 per week. A fine opportunity for teachers engaged the rest of the 
year to spend a delightful and profitable summer. Address 

F. W. RIESBERG, 
care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York 
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New York College of Music. 


HE New York College of Music will organize 
an opera class, which will be a great opportunity to 
all wishing to study grand opera. Mr. Lambert is now 
negotiating with one of the most eminent European opera 
conductors to take charge of this class; lessons will be 
given in College Hall, and those who wish to equip them- 
selves completely will have the benefit of a teacher in act- 
ing and stage deportment. We look forward to some very 
fine work, as surely a great many of our most talented, 
rising singers of both sexes will avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 
For particulars apply 
New York CoLiece or Musi 
128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth street 


Artists for America. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.., > 
June 5, 1897. ‘ 


Johnston has been 


HAT irrepressible R. E. 
gleaning the European field for the past two weeks 
for artists of all kinds. He has really had a very busy 
time of it, and from his call the other morning I secured a 
list of some he has already engaged. He said 
‘‘For the coming season, beginning about November 1, 
1897, I have already signed contracts with Madame Nordica 
for a tour of forty concerts, including California. For this 
tour there will be at least three supporting artists. I have 
also engaged Mme. Blanche Marchesi for forty recitals in 
America; and, as you must know, the great Ysaye. I have 
also engaged the violoncellist Gerardy. Naturally, Pugno, 
the Parisian pianist and the intimate friend of Ysaye, goes. 
Pugno goes to America because it is the wish of Ysaye 
Lachaume, the French pianist, will support Gerardy. 
‘* Young Josef Hofmann goes to America for a season of 
sixty concerts, playing one-half of them at least with 
orchestra 
‘*Guilmant, the great organist, also has been engaged 
for a short season in America; but this is not for me, it is 
for another party who is more interested in the organ than 
lam. I have also engaged for a season of sixty concerts 
the basso Pol Plangon. This artist will sing principally in 
the cities where he has not been heard 
‘‘T have arranged through Mr 
Metropolitan Opera House for eight consecutive Sundays, 
beginning November 28, and M. Anton Seidl will take part 


Maurice Grau for the 


in each performance. The various artists whom I have en 
gaged for this season will appear as soloists 

‘* Now, for next season—that means the season of 1898-9 
—I have been fortunate enough to secure such emi- 
nent artists as Carrefio, Nevada, César Thomson, Abell, 
the violinist and pupil of Thomson, and for a number 
of years special violin correspondent on the Continent 
Musica Courter, and 


for THE Elandi, the eminent 


American dramatic soprano. Besides making these en- 
gagements I have interested myself for other friends, 
whose names I cannot mention in this letter First, 
comic opera Wang in London; 
second, I have New York a 


French comedy for an eminent French composer and a 


I have placed the 


arranged to place in 


friend of Ysaye. I have also arranged with jtwo vaude- 
ville artists for one of the first music hall managers of New 
York. The names of these vaudeville artists I am not 
prepared to publish now 

‘‘I will return to America as soon as possible, not be- 
cause I am tired of this country for itself, but because I 
am overrun with applications day and night from the 
almost endless number of European artists who are seek- 


ing to make their fortunes on the other side.” FF. V. A. 
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MANAGER, 
PIANIST, 


Concerts, Recitals, instruction, 


240 Wabash 


AT CHAUTAUQUA (N. Y.) ASSEMBLY, 


From July 12to Aug. 14 





CONCERTS 
ECITALS. 


MAX ADLER, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Avenue, 


MAX BENDIX, Violinist, 


Concerts, Recitals, Instruction, 
At Bay View, Mich., July 20 to Aug. 17 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
226 Wabash avente, June 12, 1897. 


ges most pleasant and interesting fact to be 
recorded this week is the engagement of the services 
of Mr. Walter Spry as director of the Conservatory of 
Music at Quincy, Ill. The trustees could have made no 
better choice, as, while he is young, with modern, up to 
date views, he is a most capable musician of sterling 
qualities. I told you in November last of the excellent 
impression made when Mr. Spry played here, and in what 
favorable terms all the critics spoke of his performance, 
saying that he was a pianist more than commonly gifted. 
He is not only a fine pianist, but an organist of great 
power, and one of whom Mr. Clarence Eddy wrote: ‘I 
take great pleasure in recommending Mr. Walter Spry to 
any church desiring a musiczan as well as executant, one 
whose tastes and standards are of the highest.” 

It is Mr. Spry’s intention not only to supervise the Con- 
servatory of Music at Quincy, but also to teach, and in addi- 
tion to give organ and piano recitals, as he has already been 
offered several engagements in Chicago, notably with the 
Spiering Quartet. He is one who can conscientiously be 
called an artist, and he is also a composer of considerable 
merit and a thorough harmonist. At the same time he is a 
linguist and an educated gentleman, so it seems that the 
trustees of the Quincy conservatory may be congratulated 
upon their new director. That he is the most capable 
pianist that has appeared here lately is acknowledged, and 
that his playing showed the result of fine instruction and 
study must be self-evident to any who understand piano 
art. Mr. Spry was six years abroad, where he had the 
benefit of the advice from such masters as Rudorff, 
Leschetizky, Bargiel, Rousseau and some other equally 
noted professors. 

His recent appearances in concert and recital work are 
fresh in the memory of musical people in Chicago, as is his 
recital at the Kent Theatre of the Chicago University, 
where he played a program of Beethoven, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Saint-Saéns and Liszt works. Mr. Spry is also a 
writer of no mean ability on musical subjects, as is shown 
by his contributions to the London Magazine of Music. 

*e# #2 
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It is somewhat late in the year to attempt a concise re- 
view of the musical season just past, which it must be con- 
ceded was disappointing. The principal factor in music 
life here, I suppose, would be the Chicago Orchestra, and 
this organization was the greatest sufferer from the dis- 
affection of the artists engaged, and from its own internal 
managerial disagreements and strife among the members. 

With regard to the artists, some were disappointing in 
performance, others failed to appear, the consequence 
being that many of the public who held season tickets last 
year have refused to subscribe again for the next season, 
as they say it is preferable to go to a single concert when 
some known artist isto be heard than be compelled to 
listen to some of the tiresome programs given last season. 

Then, again, next year there will be a still further de- 
pleted orchestra, as not only are Max Bendix, Theodore 
Spiering, Adolf Wiedig, Herman Diestel, Otto Roehrborn 
and, it is said, Bruno Steindel out of the organization, but 
six others have left. This practically makes a new, untried 
orchestra of men who have achieved no prominence among 
musicians, and many of whose names are absolutely un- 
known. 

So far the orchestral managers have merely announced 
their intention of continuing in business for the next sea- 
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son, and say that Chaminade, Marteau and a reader have 
been engaged. I also understand that Mr. Klammsteiner, 
a ‘cellist from Pittsburg, has been engaged to take the 
place of Mr. Bruno Steindel, but this surely would be the 
most ill advised action on the part of the orchestra. It 
was bad enough to allow Eugene Boegner and Wendel to 
go, but it cannot afford to lose a man who has been a most 
prominent member and certainly one of the best ‘cellists 
that could be obtained. Whether Mr. Klammsteiner be the 
leading 'cellist or not, still I know he has been offered an 


engagement. 
* nee 


Mr. Leopold Godowsky will leave Chicago next Tuesday, 
sailing the following Saturday for Europe, where he will 
spend the summer. His return here is timed for the latter 
part of October, when he will fulfill many concert engage- 
ments already made. His contract with the Chicago Con- 
servatory is based upon the most advantageous terms, and 
Mr. Godowsky will be heard considerably more next season, 
as the agreement with Mr. Kayser does not preclude his 
concertizing. As, in the opinion of many critics, Mr. 
Godowsky’s technic is considered the equal of any living 
pianist, the fact that his return to Chicago has been defin- 


itely decided upon will be welcome news. 
“ee % 


Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason has nearly completed a new 
work on harmony, which will embody some of the results 
of twenty-five years’ experience, both as teacher and prac- 
tical composer. The plan of the work is unusually pro- 
gressive and aims by simplifying many portions of the study 
to conduct the student more easily over the difficulties in- 
volved. It is believed that a number of new features, not 
alone as regards subject matter, but also methods of treat- 
ment will be of special value to the student. 

It has been the author’s aim to recognize the great 
advances which harmonic science has made during the last 
fifty years, due chiefly to the labors of Richard Wagner 
and those who have followed in his footsteps, and to utilize 
some of this new new material in dealing with the sub- 
ject, so as to place it within the reach of the student. 

Bicknell Young will give a song lecture at Alton June 
16, and at Carthage the 17th, describing the development 
of the song form, and giving a program of vocal illustra- 
tions covering its various epochs. Mrs. Young will accom- 
pany. 

Mr. Young sang at Albion this week with great success. 
He seems to be one of the artists whose genuine ability is 
recognized everywhere. Judging by the number of en- 


gagements Mr. Young has had this season he cannot com- | 


plain of dull times. 

Miss Mary Wood Chase leaves Chicago next Tuesday for 
the summer months, but will not be idle, as she has several 
engagements to fulfill before her return in September. 

Miss Emily Parsons, a young pianist from Chicago, who 
exhibited so much talent that it was thought advisable to 
send her abroad for the purpose of gaining a better insight 
into music and obtain more artistic surroundings, has, I 
hear, been progressing famously. Playing at a soirée recently 
she was personally complimented by Herr Barth, who ex- 
pressed himself as very satisfied with her performance. 
Miss Parsons, when here, studied with Mr. Wilhelm 
Middleschulte, who was one of the first to recognise her 
talent and pronounced the opinion that she would accom- 
plish much if properly directed, and when Mr. Middel- 
schulte makes such a statement it may certainly be 
accepted as the very best omen for a young artist to act 
upon. 

Signor Angelo Patricolo’s pupils announce a concert to 
be given June 17. They will have Mrs. L. Brody assist 
vocally. As she is the pupil of Signor de Campi it is only 
reasonable to anticipate that she will be well worth hear- 
ing. It is noticeable that even if there is but little voice 
any singer studying with Signor de Campi will give an 
intteligent interpretation and do good work, and I have 
upon several occasions been witness of the excellent effect 
produced by those who owe their instruction to this justly 
esteemed master. 

Earl Drake will play at the commencement exercises at 
Waterman College, Sycamore, Ill. Mr. Drake has been 
not only busy with his numerous pupils, but has also been 
very successfully engaged in concert work both out of and in 
town. His pupils recently gave a remarkable program, 
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which was highly commended from an interpretative and 
artistic standpoint. I understand that Mr. Tracy Hol- 
brook, one of Mr. Drake’s most talented pupils, has re- 
ceived an offer from a manager to goon tour. The follow- 
ing was the program: 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 8.................. 
Mrs. Crane and Mr Clark 
PN CIR ods Kencccrecdstdebecesosses 
Mr. Crandall 
IO OU IRs coceciccnicnaussensschess 
Mrs. Morgan. 
Vocal, Una voce poco fa—Barber of Seville....... 
Miss Delafontaine. 
Ballad and Polonaise ...............0.2.+005 


Wieniawski 
piieslgoent Wieniawski 
occesevcoes Rossini 


Vieuxtemps 


IT 6 d00 tansondsaesdinieekmiiiimmiidens .... Wieniawski 
: Mr. Clark 
Piano- 
san civandshesdinesscsbestiedsnes . ....F. U. Haines 
ERR ccccecoedsasennhnbeeseeees ......Chopin 
Mrs. Crane 
Andante and finale from first concerto.. ‘ ~aeene David 


Miss Nichols. 
Andante and finale from concerto........ 


Adagio and finale from first concerto.... EAT RP ee > 
Mr. Holbrook 


Mendelssohn 
....Bruch 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


Noble Efforts. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
|* line with your noble efforts in behalf of 

American singers it will please you to know the ex- 
pressed opinion of the distinguished American dentist to 
the German imperial family at Berlin, Dr. Sylvester, who 
has just visited his native land upon the special invi- 
tation of the Pennsylvania State Association, The Cincin- 
nati. 

When in St. Paul upon a flying visit he heard the favorite 
soprano singer of the Twin Cities, Miss Florence Marion 
Pace, a young lady of great beauty and promise. He was 
astonished and delighted, not only with the pure quality of 
her voice, but its excellent training (entirely local) and 
remarked that ‘‘he could see no reason why Americans 
should import European singers when such magnificent 
artists were to be found in ourown country.” This coming 
from a resident of Berlin, a man of culture and taste, whose 
patronage of art is well known, emphasizes the justice of 
the principles your paper has so courageously expressed, 
and which finds a hearty response throughout the entire 
United States. G. S. P. 


Verlet—Becker—Littlehales—Westervelt at Cortland 
Festival.—Mahan’'s twenty-third annual festival took place 
at Cortland, May 31 to June 4, inclusive, and was no excep 
tion to the previous successful events of former years 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, conducted, and Mrs 
Martha Dana Shepard, of Boston, accompanied at the 
piano. On Thursday night a miscellaneous program was 
| given, and the soloists were Mlle. Alice Veriet, who as 


usual scored a great success with her piquant, winning 
presence as well as by her most artistic singing; Miss 
Dora Valesca Becker and Miss Lillian Littlehales, who both 
gave great pleasure by their fine playing. On Friday night 
Beethoven's seldom given Mount of Olives was the prin- 
cipal work, with Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, of New 
York, Mr. Geo. Oscar Bowen, of Cortland, and Mr. Geo 
H. Downing, of Binghamton, as soloists. 

Miss Westervelt looked charming as usual, and sang an 
ungrateful part very creditably. Mr. Bowen sustained the 
trying tenor recitations and arias with a becoming sense of 
their meaning, as well as with beauty and fullness of tone, 
and in the short solo part of Pe/er as well as in the trio 
Mr. Downing’s fine baritone afforded the greatest satisfac 
tion. A chorus of 250 voices assisted. The audiences were 
good and were appreciative of the good work of both soloists 
and chorus. 

PECIAL TO PIANO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 

—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, of New York, 
will conduct a Summer School for the study of the Virgil 
Method at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 
24 and continuing throughout the summer. Special course 
for teachers begins July 6. Private and class instruction 
For further information address Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 
to 5 p. M. by all interested in the latest developments in 
piano study and teaching. Appointments cheerfully 
granted. 








MARY LOUI 


E CL ARY America’s Greatest Contralto, 
9 AND ALL LEADING ARTISTS. 


p-~__ SEASON 1897-8. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 113 West 96th 


Street, New York. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae— ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


IDMQZOO 
O=20=>20 


Anita f10 


ADDRESS : 144 West 91st Street, New York. 


|For Concert Engagement: 


Tirs. ANNA THOMPSON, 


SOPRANO LEGERE. 
Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. 
Three Years in Paris. Address care of 


M. OUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam, Paris. 
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Cablegram. 
PARIS, June 13, 1897 
Musical Courter, New York: 
MMENSE audience and great enthusiasm at 
Clarence Eddy’s concert Trocadero yesterday. Rose 
Ettinger and Clarence Whitehill also scored emphatic suc- 


cesses 


Music Items. 
Fergusson.—The eminent baritone Geo. W. Fergusson 
is singing with much success in London. Among the many 


prominent engagements this month is one at the house of | 


the Marquis of Bute. 


Hans Kronold.—Mr. Chapman has engaged Mr. Hans 


Kronold for a concert on June 23 at Larchmont with the | 
Apollo Sixteen, and for the music festival, in addition totwo | 


or three dates in summer. Mr. Kronold advises his friends 
that he has moved to No. 132 East Forty-seventh street. 

M. T. N. A. Convention. —In connection with the M. T. N 
A. Mlle. Corradi will appear at the organ recital to be given 
by William C. Carl Saturday, the 26th, at 4 p. M., at the 
First Presbyterian Church, and will sing The Réverie, by 
Guilmant, Le que dit le Silence, with piano and organ 
accompaniment. Mlle. Corradi will be also on the recep- 
tion and musical literature committees 

Verlet.—The charming soprano Mlle. Alice Verlet gives 
her own recital in Buffalo at the Twentieth Century Club 
on Thursday evening, June 17, under the patronage of 
leading society women. She will be assisted by Mr. John 
Lund, the well-known director of the Buffalo Symphony 


Orchestra 


Anthony Stankowitch.—The director of the Virgil 
Piano School of Chicago, Anthony Stankowitch, has been 
invited to play a recital before the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association at their next meeting, which will be held at 
Kankakee in June. 

Virgil Piano School of Chicago.—This institution, which 


is under the able direction of Mr. Anthony Stankowitch, is | 


just closing a very successful season. This has been the 
first year of the institution and introduction of the Clavier 
and Virgil method in Chicago and the West, and the results 
have been very satisfactory indeed. 

The attendance has been large and the pupils have evinced 
great interest in the work, which to many is quite new. 
Under the able direction of Mr. Stankowitch the great ad- 
vantages of the Virgil method have received splendid 
illustration and interpretation. This school will be open 
all summer for the benefit of those wishing to continue 
their regular study; also a summer course of five weeks, 
beginning July 6, has been organized. In this an excel- 
lent opportunity is offered to the musical world of the 
West to familiarize itself with the Virgil method 


Charles Jerome Coleman, Organist.—Mr. Coleman 
has a most delightful position at the French P. E. Church, 
and has received many congratulations from rector and 
congregation for the great improvement in the music. He 
has a large class of vocal pupils, and there are no intimations 
of stopping for the summer, which may prevent him taking 
a much needed vacation. 


Eleanore Meredith for Worcester Festival.— Miss Mere- 


dith has already been engaged for the Worcester Festival, 
where she was such a success (in The Messiah) last year. 
She will sing The Redemption (Gounod) on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 21, and concert numbers. The manage- 
ment tendered her twice as large a fee as last year. She 


will also be the principal soloist for the Round Lake Festi- 
val, and has declined an offer to sing in August at the fes- 
tival at Los Angeles, Cal., as it would rob her of a large 
share of her vacation study period. Miss Meredith's new 
position at Temple Beth-El was the direct outcome of her 
Messiah singing with the People’s Choral Union in Carnegie 


Hall, under Frank Damrosch. 


Incorporated.—The Society of Musical Arts of New York 
City was incorporated on June 11 for the cultivation of vocal 


and instrumental music, and to encourage operatic, 


dramatic and musical performances, as well as social inter- 
course among its members. Among the incorporators are 


Preble Tucker, P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., John Dufais, 
George H. McLean, Charles T. Mathews and J. Norman De 
R. Whitehouse. 

The society has a great title, but the music referred 
to covers chiefly the vaudeville artists. We are get- 
ting musical art into a delightful condition here. 


Elliott Schenck Conducting Every Day.—The first 
two weeks at Willow Grove are over, and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra is asuccess. Two concerts are given 
daily, a matinee conducted by Mr. Elliott Schenck and an 
evening concert conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch. Mr 
Schenck is enjoying success and popularity. Thousands 
visit Willow Grove every day and bestow generous ap- 
plause upon this young American. 

Mr. Schenck is showing himself to be avery versatile con- 


ductor, as the accompanying list will show, and we are glad 
to hear of his successes, for he has worked patiently for the 


past three years at work which did not give him much 
| opportunity for the display of his talents. Some of the 


Overtures—Tell, Tannhduser, Rienzi, Jubel, Euryanthe, Mignon, | 


| works he has been conducting are 
Zampa 


at Binghamton, N. Y., on July 6, 7 and 8, are the brilliant 
young organist William C. Carl, known from one end of 
the United States to the other; Mr. William Edward Mulli- 
gan, the well-known organist of Saint Mark's P. E. Church, 
whose recent piano and organ recital at Presbyterian As 
sembly Hall was one of the features of the season, and Mr 
Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, who, with Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, will divide the chief pianistic honors 

The reception to the members after the first evening con- 
cert promises to be a pleasing feature; it will be held at 
the Presbyterian Church parlors, immediately opposite the 
Opera House. The first vice-president for New York, Mr 
Riesberg, was in Binghamton recently in the interests of 
the organization, spending three daysthere. He found 
universal interest everywhere, Miss A. L. Benson, Mr 
W. H. Hoerrner, Mr. Charles pe h and others of the local 
committee having been unusually active in the matter 


Mayor Geo. E. Green is the chairman of the executive com 


to go The con 
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mittee, and anything he handles is bound 
vention chorus already numbers over a hundred, and is 
rehearsing twice a week under Mr. Frank Beman 

St. Mary's Roman Catholic and the Congregational 
churches, where the organ recitals will be held, are fine, 
modern edifices, the former with an up to date three manual 
organ; the latter has also a very satisfactory instrument. At 


a general open meeting of the profession there was a large 


gathering of musical folk, and genuine interest manifested 
The Saturday Chronicle publishes every week several fine 


half-tone pictures, with biographical sketches of the artists 





Mrs. Sawyer, McKinley and Carl being the subjects last 
week—and the daily papers are doing their share. The 
local canvasser obtained a satisfactory amount of adver- 


tisements for the Advance and Official programs; the Ad 


vance Program, a handsomely gotten up booklet of fifty-six 


| pages, is to be issued this week by the Blumenberg Press 


Marches—March Slav, Tannhduser, Prophet, Alda, Mendelssohn | 


Wedding, Schubert Military and Hungarian, Beethoven's Turkish, 
Wagner Kaiser 

Symphonies, &c.—Dance of Death, Saint-Saéns; E flat symphony, 
Mozart; Peer Gynt, Grieg ; Costume Ball, Rubinstein; Henry VIII., 


Saint-Saens 

All this and much of a lighter order, such as waltzes, 
gavots, serenades, &c., has Mr. Schenck been conducting 
and with great success. 


Mme. d’Arona’s Article.—Mme. Florenza d’ Arona has, 
at the suggestion of THe MusicaL Courier, written on the 


subject of the Mental and Physical Tone which she is to 
read before the convention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, to be held in New York on the 28th inst. The 


first publication of this paper will be presented to the read- 


ers of these columns on June 30 


A Gift to Cappiani.—Madame Cappiani, the celebrated 
singing teacher, was recently the recipient of a magnificent 


dagger, inlaid with rubies, sapphires and diamonds, pre- 
sented to her by one of her prominent pupils, Miss Mathilda 
Hallam, the solo contralto of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, of 
which choir Dudley Buck is the director. This beautiful 
gift wasa token of Miss Hallam’s great appreciation of her 
teacher’s tuition. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Convention.—Among | 


The Misses Gaul,.—The Misses Cecilia and Marie Gaul, 
of Baltimore, will spend their vacation abroad and sailed on 
June 16. Miss Cecilia Gaul has been appointed as one of 
the professors of the piano department at the Peabody In 
stitute. Miss Marie Gaul will assist Professor Minetti in 
the vocal department. These are the first lady instructors 
engaged at the conservatory since Madame Auerbach's de- 
parture, fifteen years ago 

An American Baritone—George Edmund Dwight, an 
American baritone, has recently returned from Milan, 
where he has passed the last three years, studying with 
Maestri, Blasco, Marino, Buzzi 


leaving the United States he took a most beneficial course 


, Peccia and others Before 





of training with Sig. Campanari, the famous baritone, at 


- 
| whose advice he went to Europe to finish his studies. Be- 


CHARLOTTE ACONDA, 


BRILLIANT 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 





the recent soloists who have definitely engaged to appear | 





WALTER SPRY 


Director of Conservatory of Music, 


Gz QUINCY, ILL. 
Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 


Concert and Oratorio. ... 


| For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Leading Musical Agents, or 
25 West 65th Street, New York. 





CONSERVATORY GEORG 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING 
The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic ed 


well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 


lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 
EMINENT TEACHERS 


for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute 


Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of Réles, Italian, Chamber Music 


and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing 
Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 500 marks ($120) annual 
Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


LIEBLING, 
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The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work. 
Amegreghie and 
Book Printing. 





Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1898. 
Accord Z thers” 
Estimates and Samples 


furnished free of charge. CLAUS & 
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fore his return he sang at Ancona, Va/en¢zne in Faust and 
Alphonso Ii Re in La Favorita, with success. He should 
meet with excellent opportunities in America, as he returns 
well equipped. 

Mr. Dwight has the French and Italian as well as local 
repertory; has taken the best of what a foreign market 
affords, but chooses to keep his American name and asso- 
ciations free from prefixes or suffixes, that he may identify 
himself with American art and musicians rather than cater 
to tradition, which is fast being dispelled by the concentrat- 
ed rays of fact and reason. His present address will be at 
the Hardware Club, this city. 

Louise St. John Westervelt.—The young soprano, Miss 
Louise St. John Westervelt, has met with great success in 
her various performances, as may be seen from the sub- 
joined notices from various newspapers in the Western part 


of the State and elsewhere. 

CORTLAND, June 5.—Mahan’s twenty-third annual music festival 
had a brilliant closing with the fourth concert last night in the 
presence of a large and appreciative audience. The festival choir of 
300 voices showed the effect of Dr. Palmer's faithful drilling in the 
execution of Beethoven’s masterpiece, The Mount of Olives. 

Miss Louise St. John Westervelt,the charming soprano, was then 
led to the footlights by Dr. Palmer, amid the plaudits of the audi- 
ence. She sang Because, by Cowen, andthe Blackbird, by Harris, 
and in response toa hearty encore sang He Loves Me, and retired 
amid great applause. 

Miss Westervelt also sang a waltz air from Mireille, by Gounod, 
and responded to the encore with The Widow Bird, by Lidgey.— 
Syracuse Evening Herald. 

Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, who possesses a clear, sweet 
soprano voice, used it with fine effect at each appearance both after- 
noon and evening, and kindly responded to encores at each appear- 
ance. Last evening she was presented with two elegant bouquets 
by friends.—Cortland Evening Standard. 

The past week in the musical circles of Albany has been a quiet 
one. The only affair of any note was the Crescendo Club’s musi- 
cale Tuesday night, its forty-seventh. A number of invited guests 
were present. Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, of New York, had 
been induced by Mme. de Roode to assist the club, and the songs she 
sang added much to the pleasure of the evening. She has a rare 
sweet voice, not remarkable in quality nor very full, but her freedom 
from searching after dramatic effect, her real artistic simplicity of 
style, made her singing pleasurable, and filled her hearers with a de- 
sire to listen longer to her. Added to that a charming and attrac- 
tive personality perhaps has much to do with her success.—A/bany 
Argus. 


The forty-seventh musicale of the Crescendo Club took place last 
evening at the home of the president, Mrs. Frederick Townsend. 
The club had the assistance of Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, of 
New York, Mr. Edward Bowditch and Mr. Frank Sill Rogers. Miss 
Westervelt is a vocalist of a rare type. Her voice is not large, nor 
is it remarkable in quality, but her tones are pure, firm and sweet, 
and while she indulges in no“ vibrato,” nor any other affectation 
for dramatic effect, she never fails to delight her hearers by the | 
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| charm of her magnetic personality and her truly artistic simplicity 
of style. She is the intimate friend of Mme. de Roode, and it was 
through the good offices of that lady that the club and its guests en- 
joyed this added pleasure.—A/bany Evening Journal. 

The annual reception by the Monday Afternoon Club was held 
last evening at the Casino of the Union County Country Club, and 
was perhaps more largely attended than any previous one given by 
the club. 

The musical program consisted of several solos by the soprano, 
Miss Westervelt, of New York, whose charming voice won for her 
many encores; ‘cello selections by Professor Egner, of New York, 
whose playing possessed a rare merit and was applauded heartily. 
The accompanist was Frank Smith, the organist of the Crescent Ave- 
nue Church, who is too well known to Plainfield music lovers to 
need other comment.—/lainfield Gazette. 


The annual reception of the Monday Afternoon Club was held at 
the Casino last evening, and it was one of the most brilliant affairs 
of the season. A short program was presented, which included 
soprano solos by Miss Louise St. John Westervelt, of New York, ac- 
companied on the piano by F. J. Smith, organist of the Crescent 
Avenue Church, and several solos by Philip Egner, ’cellist, of New 
York. The selections were cordially received and a number of en- 
cores were given.—Plainfisld News. 

First Convention of Woman’s Department, M. T. N. A. 
—Program for Auditorium, Grand Central Palace, Forty- 
second street, New York, Friday, June 25, 1897, 2 o'clock. 
Mrs. Theodore Sutro, president. 


Inaugural Address by the president, Mrs. Theodore Sutro. 
Piano solo, MM Ls <5 ccactascaccechcsecistakdicy<uccaal Emma J. Banks 
Miss Aus der Ohe. 
Address, The Value of Womanhood in the World’s Work...... Smith 
Miss Fannie Morris Smith. 

Contralto solo, PassionS..........+.s+se+06+ Miss Maude Valerie White 
Ring Out, Wild Bells.............. Mrs. A. Hutchinson Patton Hawes 
Miss Marguerite von Mitzlaff. 

Address, Science in Music, Miss Charlotte W. Hawes. 
ey RE =e. rrr ree Cecil Chaminade 
Miss Mabel Phipps, Miss Flavie van den Hende, Miss Dora 
Valesca Becker. 
I Hiv cecictieensdcnkdoisesss6ecesrescteee 
Mrs. Donald McLean Regent of the Daughters of the Revolution. 
Violoncello solos— 
MOIEIED  ccccccccvccsccesevetscotievceteccsese Celeste D. Heckscher 
eee a rn rere Cecil Chaminade 
Frl. Leontine Gaertner and Miss Helene Robinson. 









§ ccvecccccccccccccescscoscceovees Maude Valerie White 
TRESS SONGS oo o.0 F cccscccccescccesescccesonscccsveces Mary Charmichael 
| ES ERE RR Re Cecil Chaminade 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Anthem, quartet, As Pants the Hart............. Miss Fanny . “a 


Miss Effie Stewart, soprano; Mrs. J. Williams Macy, alto ; 
Albert Gerard-Thiers, tenor; Mr. Royal Stone Smith, bass. 


Address, The Principles of Expression..............++.--Mrs. Murray 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray. 
Piano solo, [mMpromptu..........-eeeeeeeeceeeercseteeeeeeeees Mrs. Korn 


(Dedicated to Mrs. Sutro.) 
Mrs. Clara A. Korn. 
WIE BI cin dvcccsuscosecsnesagegesses Mrs. Danziger-Rosebault 
Played by composer and Frl. Leontine Gaertner. 
Violin solos— 
, pbececceseccescoossss Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins 
Albumblait. +. 
Miss Jeanne Franko and composer. 
Concerto for full orchestra.........-..eceseeeeeecceee Cecil Chaminade 
Mrs. Danziger Rosebault. 
Orchestral part play ed on second piano by Mrs. Edith Kent 
Develin. 
Discussion of papers invited from members at the close 
of the program. 





OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Bate eiastexkons 
MAIL FoR ArRTISsTs. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
THE Musicat €ourier Bureau of Information 
Leonard E. Auty 
Jean de Reszké 
“ Impresario.”’ 
Merchon & Co. 
Mme. Marie Van Duyn 
Emil Ober-Heffer. 
Professor R. Herman. (Marked important 
Dr. Sylvester, Berlin.) 
Arthur Clark. 
Mr. Austin Stultz. 
Francklyn Wallace 
Blanche Wallace. 
Lillian Blauvelt. 
Miss Lizzie Annerdale,. 
Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg-Strakosch 
Mr. Walter H.Mcliroy. 
Oliver F. Slade. 
J. Philip Sousa. 
Mme. G. Valda. 
August Walther 


Sent by 


MaiL ForWARDED. 


Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
Miss Claude | ~~ 
Leonard E. Auty. 
a 4 


Bernard soe 
Wintield Bla 

Lilian C rilemith. 

Mr. Frank Downey 

Emil Fischer. 

Doctor B. Hemmersbach 
Rafael Joseffy. 

Mrs. Adelaide Jungnickel 
Mme. Julie Rive-King 


Le: on 
Ad. Neuendorff. 
M. Panzini 


Mme. Annie L. C. Raymond 

Saper Romnaldo 

Mrs. R. Sa io 

Mr. Thos Shannon 

Mrs. Ida Hackett Springer 
Von der Heide 

Miss Amelia Heineberg 


Marie Barna Coming.—Marie Barna has been engaged 
for nine months for America by Anton Seidl. 


Music Teacher Wanted.—A music teacher who can 
play the violin and understands orchestral instruments, and 
who can teach harmony and lecture on musical history, can 
secure an excellent position by addressing ‘‘ University,” 
care of this paper, stating fee required and giving profes- 
sional record. Unmarried man preferred 

Vert in Town.—Mr. N. Vert, of London, is in the city, 


en route for Canada. Mr. Vert has been managing the 
tour of Miss Trebelli in South Africa and Australia. He 











London, England. — i 


Pror. or. MICHAEL HAMBOURG 'S ; 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus cory te the yp eormand 
24 Elgin Avenue London, W. 


| Miss s JENNY WALKE, 


Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, —— 


of Lablache. 





LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio : 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Baritone. 


FERDINAND DUN 


Lecture Recitals. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S CouRT SQUARE, Lonpon, Ss. . W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Tre Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


M. _ PANZANI, 


Late instemaper at ‘the Institut Musicale in Flor- | 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 


finish. Voca 


Princes Street, London. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. | Com 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and | 


Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. | — 


Mr. 3. & WOLOFF, 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 


usical Theory. Musical Director St. Paul's School, 


‘J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


YKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


ser— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music E. S. BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 


Garden City, L. I 


returns to England in a few days. 
SPRINGER 
MUSIC 


INGINAATT mvs 


The Springer Music Hall pe year 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 
ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 
tion. Apply to 


Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York. 


Exsa Von Yetre’s Vocat SCHOOL. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
Ler oA regular course, three years, pure 
ta h 

care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, | Wieck touch. ae ie ulat course, four E een 


ivate Lessons. Apply 
O- 


to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert 


——— | prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Ae SOR Mot Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accom in ht Singin 
Sight Reading ( netramentall, Choral’ P Srcnekedl 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Sere | 
rizes, &c., given. 





Pupils accepted. 


Miss RAGNHILD ) RING 


(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 


Brooklyn : 223 Mth St. ; 539 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ii us. oi," to £4 148. 6d. per term | Miss BELLA. ‘TOMLINS, 


Staff of 130 Syeduenere. Over 8,500 Students. 


R. A. M., London, England. 


Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and CONTRALTO 
full particulars of the Secretary. " ; 
By order of the Committee CoNncCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 


HILTON C CARTER, Secretary. | 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER * 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 


Vocal and Instrumental. great artists). 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 


Voca INSTRUCTION. 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
| or care of Tue Musicat Courier, New York. 





Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of | 
Klafsky, Olitzka, 


jt Fr tog and other 
East 23d St., New York. 








SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. | 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


| FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
| Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Studio: Knickerbocker ane. 
| 1402 Broadway, New York 
| (Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
[3 Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





| 

| HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, 
Piano Instruction. 

| Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading. 
| Two pianos, eight hands. Circular mailed on ap- 


| plication. 
| Studio: 487 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LETHA LORING GOODEL i 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
ddress : 32 McDonough Street, esetateni 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 45 Clinton Avenue, estapaiettied 5. ¥- 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano 


Studios, Brooklyn: 


300 Fulton P nates and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz -— 
erlin. 


Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
Manufacturer of Strings. 


F. JUHLING, 
Dresden, Germany. 

















VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Berlin am Carlsbad 1 
Cable A ares : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. SS d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
ae * ouly for Catalogues. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 











Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
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AND LITERATURE. 


WE WANT IT. 


HE men who conduct trusts are trustees. As it now stands the career of 
the American actor is controlled by trustees, but, unlike trustees under 
legal restraint, these trustees of a new order are responsible only to them- 
selves. Hence the army of actors, controlled by irresponsible trustees, stands 
without the refuge of an appeal, Salary, position, future, reputation, capital 
—in short, the whole career of the American actor, is in the hands of a blood- 
less, moneymaking trust and the artist becomes a mere machine, part of the 
machinery playing. 

Should one or any of them become recalcitrant they are dismissed, just as 
a stubborn screw in an engine is thrown into the street. 

Under these circumstances there can be no dramatic development in 
America, although the final development may be highly dramatic. Art is 
entirely out of the question, for the principle is profit, and art is merely a 
means toward that end. Whenever art is not the end in itself there can be no 
art; hence there can be no art in the trust except the art of the trust—a 
modern art, a great, wonderful art, alluring, fascinating and temporarily satis- 
fying. 

The drama in America is deplorable and, for the time being, hopeless. 
The actors can have no stimulus except to settle down as automatons and 
draw their stipends with assured regularity, for the trust is wealthy and is 
prompt. No one can cope with it, for to cope with it would require a counter 
trust, and that would be worse than the original body, for it would be a mere 
imitation 

gut there is one thing to be said in its favor: the people of the United 


States want it. Our people do not patronize the legitimate drama. They 
want comic opera with horse show on the order of De Wolf Hopper and his 
followers, or if not that they will pay largely for farces, for vaudevilles, for 
indescribable patchwork replete with incongruities, or for absurd variety 
shows. We want all this rot managed by a solid firm of trustees who make 
it sure for us, and who will guarantee its production in its chain of theatres, 
so that New York can have no monopoly of it. We are getting exactly what 
we want, and if we did not want it we could not have it. There is no trust 
of any kind in these United States which could last five minutes if the people 
were not favorable to it. All this nasty show business which has long since 
nauseated the intelligence is required by the bulk of the people, by the 
masses. The trust is not educating us; we have educated the trust. A few 
great actors could have prevented a trust; there are no such actors here. 
Great actors cannot exist here because we cannot sustain them. Even the Eng- 
lish actors that come here are not great actors; merely great English actors. 
Long live the trust! It supplies what we long for, and as long as it under- 
stands how to pander to our vicious and depraved taste it will live, and this 
particular trust appears to have made a science of understanding the taste of 


the public. 





EYMOUR HESS, who died last Saturday at the residence of his father, 
Jacob Hess, was a light comedian of ability and was in The Passing 
Show and other burlesques. Mr. Hess leaves a widow, who was Florence 


Carlyle, the actress, before marriage. 


NE of the most interesting features of the Victorian Era Exhibition at 
Earl's Court, London, is the Dramatic and Musical Section. Seven 
stages have been erected, and on each is represented a scene from some well- 
known play as performed in a London theatre. There isa scene from Charles 
I. at the Lyceum, one from Rosemary at the Criterion, one from As You 
Like It at the St. James’, one from Black Eyed Susan at the Adelphi, one 
from Hamlet as performed at the Haymarket under Mr. Beerbohm Tree's 
régime, one from Aladdin at Drury Lane and one from The Mikado at the 
Savoy. There is also a collection of portraits of all the great English and 
some of the more famous American actors and actresses of the period. 
Madame Vestris, Macready, Liscon, Jefferson—to say nothing of actors and 
actresses still living—are among those whose pictures find a place upon the 
walls, while there are many relics of the stage in bygone days which will 
recall the fame and the achievements of past generations of playwrights and 
actors. In the architectural room are many pictures and plans showing the 
construction of theatres in the Victorian Era. Numerous portraits of eminent 
musicians and composers are shown, and the history of music within the period 
comprised by the exhibition may be traced without difficulty by the pictures 


on the walls. 





HOW TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 


HAT flippant but efficient person, Max Simon Nordau, has just issed 

what Mr. Zangwill wou'd cal! a *‘prospectu of faith.” It might perhaps 

be better described as a little essay on How to Get On in the World. It 

may be there is a little irony in it. I like to fancy so, for I should regret to 

think that even Max of the tribe of the Simons was quite as cynical as all this 

comes to. And yet his teachings are fairly well exemplified in his own life, 
which is, Iam glad to r-port, agreeably successful. 

Eh, bien! here is M. Nordau'’s little lesson in scientific morality, whch we 
have agreed is to be called How to Get On in the World: 

‘‘No modesty, if you wish to cut a figure in the world Humble yourself 
and others will humble you. Let another take the wall of you and the public 
will think it belongs to him. Speak of your own unworthiness, say that your 
works are insignificant, your merits slight, and your auditors will make haste 
to spread this judgment abroad—without citing the author. 

‘* To appear is much more important than to be. Drink as much wine as 
you please, but preach water. 

‘‘Guard yourself from being benevolent; with that you will never succeed. 
Your rivals will despise you, your enemies will jeer you, your protectors will 
find you a bore. 

‘‘Have asharp tongue,and venemous as a serpent. Your words should be 
sulphuric acid, and leave a scar wherever they fall. 

‘‘ Make yourself feared, and do not bother about getting yourself hated at 
the same time. The cowards, who form the great majority, will treat you as 
savage populations treat a malevolent fetich; they will flatter you and offer 
you sacrifices to keep you in good humor; the others, to be sure, may pay you 
in your own coin; but see your advantage, if to the hostile remarks of one of 
these who calumniate you you can respond lightly: ‘The poor wretch 
is trying to get even; you know what I have always thought and said 
of him!’ 

Every unfavorable judgment passed on you wil llose all its value in the eyes 
of the crowd, if you have had the wit to say something nasty first about all 
those who can criticise you; because then you point out that their criticisms 
are merely attempts at revenge 

‘‘ Beware of troubling yourself about the good will and opinion of your equals. 
Your equals are your rivals. The great majority of them wish, as you do, for 
success, and nothing but success, and their place is diminished by your growth. 
Expect neither kindliness nor justice from them. They exaggerate and gos- 
sip about your faults and are wisely silent about your good qualities. For 
your part you have to do with only two kinds of men—the great mass under- 
neath you and a few influential persons who hold in their hands honors, places— 
in a word, advancement. You should adapt yourself to the laws of a double 
optic and learn to carry yourself so that, seen from below, you will look very 
big, and very little seen from above. 

‘*The crowd ought to believe that youare a genius of extraordinary power, 
while the chiefs and high priests of your estate should, on the contrary, look 
upon you as a laborious mediocrity, good intentioned, swearing by the words 
of his masters, spreading their glory, and ready to die rather than obscure by 
any criticism or any works of his own. 

‘*The poorer you are the more gorgeously should 
richly, dwell in a sumptuous apartment, live as if you had an entailed estate 


you carry yourself. Dress 


in Golconda. But that costs money? Evidently; and it costs much. And 
since you haven't any? Alons! make debts—there are few ladders whereby 
one can mount so fast and high. 

‘* Wear a rusty coat, live in a garret, eat dry bread and make no debts ; 
you will see the result. The dogs will bark at you, the policemen will look 
at you with a suspicious eye, proper people will double lock the door at your 
approach. The very grocer, for whom you are an excellent customer, will 
not take the slightest interest in you from'the moment you have handed him 


your cash. 


‘*On the other hand, get everything oncredit, ‘‘ tick” it where youcan, and 
your situation will change in the twinkling of an eye. You will be able to 
enjoy all the pleasures the poor wretch has to deny himself. Your very look 
will predispose peoplein your favor. And then you will have a bodyguard, 


or rather collaborators in your success—ardent and fanatic collaborators 
Because every creditor is a friend,’a protector, a zealous aid. He will let no 
one say ill of you. He will throw himself into the fire for you 

‘* Never a father would take as much trouble for you as acreditor will. The 
more you owe him, the greater is his interest in seeing you prosper. He 
watches to see that no one harms a hair of your head, for your life is his 
money. Hetrembles when a danger menaces you; vour death would end 


his debt. Have many creditors, my son, and 


your future will be assured. 


They will put you in possession of a rich woman, a high position, a good 
reputation. The most incomparable investment of capital isto use the money 
of others to gild one’s own existence 

‘Instead of wasting your time in severe and conscientious labor, employ it 
in studying the defects of the crowd and profiting by them. The crowd has 
no judgment—impose yours on it; the crowd is superficial and dull, beware, 
then, of being profound or of forcing it to an intellectual effort; the crowd is 
obtuse—make your entry then so flamboyantly that the deaf will hear and the 
blind will see it; the crowd has no memory—use then without scruple every 
means to your end; once you have succeeded the public will soon forget how 
you succeeded. 

‘‘Live up to these principles and you will become rich and great and you 
will be happy upon earth.’ 

Thus far Max Simon Nordau. I trust that after all he is an ironic preacher, 
who would fain have us hate the things he commends; for if this is ‘getting 
on in the world” it is also getting on prodigiously in wickedness. Vs Ee 











HIS city had better forbear from making criticisms of Boston and the 
rejected Macmonnies’ Bacchante. Our Park Commissioners last week 
committed a blunder that is nothing short of criminal. I have from time 
to time referred to George Gray Barnard. He is a genius of the purest 
water, a young man whose work easily tops all the pretty or severe produc- 
tions of Saint-Gaudens, Macmonnies, J. Q. Ward, Daniel French, Karl Bitter 
and the rest. This may not be admitted, but it is generally understood. 
But our Balaams of the Park Commission are a law unto themselves. They 
have written themselves down as eternal asses by their rejection of Mr. 
Barnard’s Pan, and Macmonnies’ Bacchante may well writhe riotously and 
now sneer at New York. She is avenged. 
* ” * 

The late Alfred Corning Clark gave Mr. Barnard a commission for two 
heroic pieces of sculpture. One is the masterly group I Feel Two Natures 
Struggling Within Me, now standing in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the other the gigantic Pan, which was offered by the Clark estate to the Park 
to cap a drinking fountain, the cost to be $25,000. 

Of course it was a gift. 

Judge, then, of our amazement when it was respectfully declined by Mr. Par- 
sons on behalf of the commission. It was ungrudgingly declared artistic and 
not obscene, but it was nevertheless declined. Here is the reason given in 
the letter addressed to Edward S. Clark and received from Secretary Leary: 

With regard to your offerto present tothe city for placing in Central Park an ornamental foun- 
tain, witha statue of Panasa decorative figure forming part of the design of the fountain, I beg to 
advise you that the Board of Parks, after a careful consideration of the matter, has decided to concur 
in the conclusion of the superintendent of parks, as contained in his report on the subject, in which 
he states his inability to find in Central Park a position of sufficient dignity and suitability for 
such a work of art, where it would at the same time harmonize with the characteristic scenery of 
that park. 

Fancy such rot, such an insane excuse when the park is absolutely nude of 
attractions, when not one, but one thousand places could be found, and worst 
of all, with the Mall littered by such nightmare sculpture as the Burns, the 
Shakespeare, the Walter Scott and all the rest of the ignoble gang of mud 
dolls and bronze ruffians. 

Possibly the board is religious and objected to the goat-like hoofs of Pan 
as reminding it too much of the proprietor of the environment of their next 
incarnation, or perhaps there are brewers on the board who are jealous of the 
dignity of their bock beer signs; or, and this is the most probable, the board 
is asinine and doesn’t know good sculpture, it being so accustomed to Lincoln 
monuments and Horace Greeley monstrosities in metal ‘‘ pants.” 

As to their being a cabal against Mr. Barnard I greatly doubt. It is a 
case of municipal idiocy. In Boston, where the mind is prone to discover 
nastiness, the Bacchante was rejected becauseshe did not wear Plymouth 
panties, but the stolid burghers of Gotham, who pride themseles on their 
freedom from lubricious imaginings, reject the great Pan because it would 
not ‘‘harmonize with the characteristic scenery of the park.” 

Then all the worse for the park, say I. But the excuse is silly and we 
protest against this noble contribution to American art being placed at 
Fifty-ninth street and the Boulevard. The light is bald and glaring, the 
surroundings mean, undignified and sordid, and the vicinity abounds in 
wheeling folks, whose absurd posturings could never be made to modulate 
with the superb lines of the figure. 

Pan is a wood god; place him in some sweetly lighted, green corner of 
the park, and half embowered he will make silent music for them that still 
believe in beauty, in nature translated into form. 


” 
. . 


Someone should bridle the ‘‘ Baroness" Blanc, who wrote in last Sunday's 
Mercury that Pan was a ‘‘tawdry bust.’ Now what in the name of co- 
respondents does Mrs. Blanc know about art, especially the art, the subtile 
art of sculpture. Let the lady study acting, singing, dancing, even walking, 
before she dare criticize something she comprehends not. 

* * 

After all, looking at the matter in a purely practical manner, Mr. Barnard is 
having a lot of unsolicited and distasteful advertising, but advertising never- 
theless. 

* ud - 

Speaking of the Mercury reminds me that Leander Richardson has made 
it the best daily medium for theatrical news in the country. The Mercury 
not only gets news ahead of all the other dailies, but it also gets much exclu- 
sive news, and its London service is unexcelled. Blakeley Hall is to be con- 
gratulated on this paper and on his editor, who always hits straight from the 
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shoulder and whose comment on the passing show is distinguished by sound 
common sense—the latter a rare quality in most writers on matters theatrical. 


. 
. - 


Mr. W. A. M'Connell has resigned as general manager of Koster & Bial’s 
and has assumed the chair of city editor of the Mercury. Mr. M’Connell, 
otherwise ‘‘ Will,” is a wonder and not only conducted Koster & Bial’s without 
turning a hair or telling an untruth, but also found time to supply a lot of 
newspaper men with stories for their daily columns. He will be missed at 
Koster & Bial’s. He says that during his régime the hall cleared a profit of 
over $135,000 after deducting all losses. 

Alfred Aarons, who was with Mr. Hammerstein at Olympia, has taken Mr. 
M’Connell’s place. Mr. Aarons is a good-looking, popular and hard working 
young man. 


* 7 


Captain Cook is the title of the operatic production which is to be tried on 
at the Madison Square Garden, in the auditorium, July 7. There is to be a 
real, live volcano, and the music is by Noah Brandt, of San Francisco. 


- 
* 7 


The roof garden of the Madison Square is nightly crowded with seekers 
after starlight music and soft, southern breezes. When they blow from the 
east they smell of Williamsburgh. Director Neuendorff conducts the Metro- 
politan Orchestra, and there is a symphony night once a week 


* 
* * 


The Good Mr. Best is to open the Garrick Theatre August 23. 


* 
* * 


Harry MacDonough and Johnnie Slavin have left The Whirl of the Town. 
Harry is to go with De Koven and Smith’s The Highwayman, and Slavin, 
‘*Little Johnnie Dugan,” goes to Manhattan Beach. 


* 
* * 


What lovely roof garden weather we had last week! 


. 
. . 


Robert Edeson and Ida Conquest, who replaced William Faversham and 
Viola Allen in Under the Red Robe, are meeting with the greatest success. 
If the cool weather lasts, so will the play at the Empire, for the audiences are 
still large. 


* 
* . 


The Queen was recently very much touched by the singing of The 
Wearing of the Green. Now, Julian Edwards, is the chance of your life. 
You should take Brian Boru to London, and if the Queen hears all the good 
Irish music in it, the opera will get a vogue undreamed of by even Secret 
Service Gillette. , 

* * 

But the story has a codfish flavor or else the Jubilee preparations have 
told on Mrs. Wettin’s nerves. There was a time, a Parnell time, when all Ire- 
land might have gone without potatoes and point and the Queen would not 


have wept! 
* ° * 


Pretty, picturesque Grace Filkins has gone to Paris to see her daughter, 
who is bigger girl than her mamma, and is a convent scholar there. 


o 
* * 


The Supreme Court, or rather a jury in that court, decided last week that 
Fay Templeton gets the $100,000 left her by Howell Osborn. But she will 
have to fight to actually secure the cash, and no doubt she daily sings her 
own quaint composition, I Want Yer, Ma Honey, Yes I Do. 


* 
* * 


It is always what I preached—that Ibsen is not responsible for Ibsenism. 
Hear the old man himself, according to the London Academy : 

‘‘I transfer to the stage certain people whom I have observed, certain 
events which I have seen or which have been related to me—I throw in a lit- 
tle poetry—and that’s how it’s done.” He claims to have seen in real life 
every character that he has placed on the stage. Count Prozor mentioned 
the Rat Wife, to which Ibsen replied: ‘‘She was a little old woman, who 
used to come to kill rats at the school where I was educated. She carried a 
little dog in a bag, and there were tales of children who had followed her and 
fallen into the sea. That was just what I wanted for bringing about the dis- 
appearance of Little Eyolf.” - 


. * 


Duse is again at her old tricks; she is disappointing her Parisian audiences 
and I suppose it is the same oldtrouble. Four years ago I had the temerity 
and bad taste to write that the wonderful Italian woman was a morphiniste. 
Her morbid acting, her curious breakdowns, her aversion to society and her 
complexion, coupled with the fact that she was known in Italy to be an eater 
of drugs, all bore witness to the assertion. Even in Paris she does not care 
whether she has success or not. A thoroughly disillusioned woman. 


* 
. * 


To the Figaro she has at last unburdened herself. She admires Bernhardt 
passionately ; she freed her artistically, so she declares, and in the Sw I found 
this statement of her likes and dislikes: 

Duse told the interviewer that she could not play the tragedies of Curneille 
and Racine because she could not speak verse except in very dramatic situa- 
tions. She said she could readily understand the death of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
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and felt that she might die herself in speaking blank verse. She thought 
Réjane clever, but could see none of the points of resemblance between herself 
and the French comedienne, who is often said to resemble her. Sarah Bern- 
hardt said while in this country last that she considered Réjane and Duce very 
similar in their artistic methods. Duse praised the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise, as well as Jeanne Granier, and said that at the theatre she never 
analyzed a player's art, but allowed herself to be carried away by the emo- 
tions that she might receive from the play and the actors. 

‘‘Can one really say,” she said in answer to a question, ‘‘ that one prefers 
any role? The actress loves successively all the roles she incarnates. It is 
only in that way that she can interest herself in her art, and interest others.” 

When she was asked whether she preferred to incarnate the beings of pure 
realism, the actress answered: 

‘‘Of realism? No. Life appears to me as intense, as true in a dream as in 
reality, And where is the truth? Are not the heroes of Shakespeare living 
men as well as those of Ibsen? It is true that I have a weakness for an emo- 
tional reality and one surrounded with dreaminess. I would like to play the 
Princess Maleine of Maeterlinck. Ihave a foolish adoration for his last marion- 
ettes, Anglavaine and Sélizette. I don’t know which of these delicious women 
I would prefer to incarnate.” 

Duse’s opinion of her profesion is not high. 

‘‘ The life of the theatre,” she said, ‘‘is the least intellectual in the world. 
Once the part is learned the brain need work no more. The nerves, the sen- 
sibilities, the struggles for emotion, they are what color and what occupy the 
actor. It is for this reason in general that there are so many stupid actors 
and actresses; and who says ‘stupid’ often says ‘gross and immoral.’ I have 
never, up to the present time, found a true friend in the theatre. It would be 
as well to put aside the narrow envies, the little rivalries—in a word, to be- 
come like other people.” 

Duse says that with her costume she takes off all remembrance of her per- 
formance, and that as soon as possible after a performance she gets far away 
from the theatre. Her popular authors, to judge by the books seen in her 
room, were Maeterlinck, Carlyle, A2schylus, Sophocles and Petrarch. 


* 
* * 


Rather hard on the profession is it not? Duse is evidently no mummer- 
worshipper. 


* 
* . 


Thomas Seabrooke has signed with Manager F. C. Whitney. Seabrooke is 
one of the cleverest comic opera comedians in the country. He may appear 
in Byrne, Harrison and Furst's ‘‘ Bang-doolah of Swat.” He is reading the 
part. 

Walter Damrosch’s home at Jenkintown, Pa., was robbed of silverware last 
week. The reason the deft burglars did not steal his Willow Grove orchestra 
is because the band has a string attached to it. 

soth Juliette Nesville and Marie Studholme will revisit us next season. 
These girls were great favorites here, respectively in the Gaiety Girl and 
An Artist's Model. 
* * 

The Broadway Theatrical Company, of New York city, has reduced its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $25,000. The liabilities of the company are less 
than $10,000. 


* 
* . 


In view of erroneous reports, Mr. Frank Murray, manager of the Wedding 
Day, authorizes the //era/d to state that Miss Della Fox is entirely satisfied 
with her contract and will not be the cause of a fracture in the triple alliance. 
Mr. Ariel Barney, Mr. Francis Wilson's manager, also states that Miss Lulu 
Glaser has no idea of leaving his company to replace Miss Fox, as was 
rumored. 

* ’ * 

The Teresita Waltz, Pickaninny Serenade, Little Duchess Gavotte and 
Up to Date Waltzes, the latest compositions of Rudolph Aronson, will be 
performed at this summer's ‘‘al fresco” concerts by the string orchestra, under 
Walter Damrosch’s conductorship, near Philadelphia, and by the Metropolitan 
Orchestra on the Madison Square Roof Garden. 


* 
. 7 


With the hot season comes the divorce habit. Virginia Stuart and Vic- 
tory Bateman, both well-known stage ladies, secured divorces last week in 
Philadelphia. Wilfred Clarke was Miss Bateman’'s husband. He is a nephew 
of the late Edwin Booth, a brother of Creston Clarke, and therefore a son of 
John Sleeper Clarke, the comedian of T7Zoodles and Dr. Pangloss fame. 
Virginia Stuart’s husband was a Dr. Ivins, of this city. 


. 
* * 


Eda Joyce has sued the cable company for $15,000 for injuring her voice. 
She met with an accident on Lexington avenue, and her nose was broken 
and her throat lacerated. If she wins her case the Lexington avenue branch 
will be crowded with vocal students. 

o ° om 

I have half a mind to sue the cable company for damages daily done by 

the demon gong to my hearing. 
7 . * 
May Irwin is at her summer home on the Thousand Isles. 


* 
- aa 


At last Greek will meet Greek, and great will be the tug of war. Richard 
Mansfield is negotiating with Oscar Hammerstein to open his season at 
Olympia next September. 

Heavens! what a megi//ah there will be with these mispoga/i. 


T. Henry French is in Europe. So is Max Freeman, and last Sunday's 
Mercury hints that Max left by way of Hoboken, because of some unpleasant 
rumors regarding his late dabbling in comic opera at the Bijou 

* 


* * 


Genial Ben Stern has had the misfortune to lose his mother. 


* 


Three changes have been made in The Circus Girl cast at Daly's. Miss 
May Young takes the place of Miss Astley as Zwcil/e, Miss Astley having re- 
turned to England; Miss Violet Black is the new Marie, relieving Miss Helma 
Nelson, and Mr. Bates is now the Cannon Xing instead of Mr. Aspland 

Miss Dorothy Usner replaced Miss Lipman in the réle of /udie Bon Bon in 
The Girl from Paris at the Herald Square at the matinee. Mr. George Hall 
appeared as Honeycomb. Mr. Rice proposes to give several persons who will 
be in his road company next season a chance to show what they can do at 
matinees during the summer. 


D’Annunzio is to visit next fall the land of Anthony Comstock and the home 
of vulgar prudery. He is to get material for a book. He will see many curi- 
ous specimens in America, and I hope will realize that the cursed officiousness 
and nasty mindedness come originally from the descendants of the miser- 
able band of bigots that landed at Plymouth Rock, and whose stock have 
made this country what it is—a big, lying institution wherein the peddler 
rules and wherein liberty abides not. 


. 
* * 


We were all saddened by the news that Dan Daly’s mortuary ‘‘ mug” was 
temporarily damaged by the fist of a rude man one rainy night last week. 
A man who could lay hands on Dan Daly would—to borrow a classic phrase 
from Phil Hale—‘‘ botanize on his mother’s grave." Dan is something to be 
struck by, not struck. 

* . 7 

And this reminds me that the bicycle bell which caused the row is as big a 
nuisance as the gong of the cable car. Daly was probably all worn out by 
his night’s work in The Whirl of the Town and the little vicious and pene- 
trating click of the bicycle bell told on his nerves. He did right to resent 
the rudeness of the man who made the noise. It’s a pity he wasn't winner in 
the row that ensued. 


* 
* o 


Julia Arthur may, after all, star in Mrs. Burnett’s A Lady of Quality. 





PLAYERS, NOT ARTISTS. 


POLeDo, Ohio, June 14, 1897 


The Dramatic Editor of the Courier 


Kindly tell me if the following actors and actresses are great artists in the true sense of the 


work 
Thos. Keene, Otis Skinner, Margaret Mather 
Jas. O'Neill, Julia Marlows Effie Ellsler 
Please tel] me something about the art of each one IRENE ROBERTS 


T is rather difficult to decide just what the ‘‘true sense” of the word artist 
is. If the word is to be applied to players at all, there is no special objec- 
tion to be made to our correspondent’s list. The most conspicuous player 
mentioned is Julia Marlowe. Her art is placid and passionless, without any 
great individuality and withonta hint of modern histrionic methods. In New 
York her success has never been great. On the road she is a favorite with 
cultivated audiences, chiefly on account of the plays she presents. It would 
be neither unjust nor unflattering to call her the American Mrs. Kendal- 
though she has neither the talent nor the fetching comedy manner of Madge 
Robertson. Next season she is to star without a husband. 

James O'Neill is a sterling actor of that old school which included 
Adelaide Neilson, Charlotte Cushman and Edwin Booth. He has played 
many parts. For years, however, he has been chained to the role of Admond 
Dantes in Monte Cristo. He is a capable, all round actor, good ‘in tragedy, 
and especially attractive in the romantic drama. 

Margaret Mather is a Chicago tragedenne who was made by J. M. Hill 
Her ‘‘art” was of the sort that might be expected to be made in Chicago 
and by J. M. Hill. She had some provincial reputation a decade ago and will 
return, it is said, to the stage next season. 

Thomas Keene is one of the best of second-rate actors. Without any- 
great talent, by means of a good schooling in tragedy, sound judgment and 
self-confidence he has made a creditable position for himself on the Ameri- 
can stage. He has spread the cult of Shakespeare throughout the smaller 
cities of the country. He is almost the last tragedian—ultimus Romanorum 
—which may be accounted to him for a sort of righteousness 

Otis Skinner is better known in the West than in the East. His ‘art’ 


1S 


pleasing. He is seen to best advantage in that sort of a melodrama known 
as the ‘‘romantic play." He has done something with Ham/e/, but nothing 
serious. Of the players mentioned by our correspondent he is the only one 
who may fairly be assumed to have a future. Effie Ellsler has not retired 
from the stage we believe, though she is not playing at present. She won 
her reputation in the old Madison Square Theatrein Hazel Kirke. She was 
an emotional actress of more than common ability. She had sensibility and 
sincerity. Although her methods seem old-fashioned to-day, her technical 
equipment was adequate in its day.—{Eps, THE DRAMA. 





NEW LAMPS AND OLD. 


i, gece ten years ago I picked up the first three volumes of Jakob Campo 
Weyerman’s Biographies of Netherland Painters. These three quarto 
volumes (1729), in fair condition and with all the plates of Houbruken, La 
Haye, Boucquet, Scheurleer and De Jongh, filled me with a proprietory sense 
of satisfaction these many years. 

It is only lately that I learned there was a marvelous fourth volume—the 
lost pleiad of this set-—which was so rare that not even the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris possessed a copy. This fourth volume appeared in 1769— 
twenty-two years after Weyerman’s death—at Dordrecht. But I never 
expected to find it. I had reconciled myself to never seeirg it. At night, 
indeed, I dreamed of it uneasily, as the ephebe dreams of Helen of Troy. 
Day after day I have fumbled over the boxes of old books that line the quays of 
Paris; I have haunted book sales and auctions; but I assure you I never 
hoped to come upon the fourth volume of Jakob Campo Weyerman’s Levens- 
beschrijvingen der Nederlandsche Konst-Schilders en Konst-Schilderssen. 

And so one morning, when I took refuge from the storm that was blowing 
over Brussels in the Midi Arcades, I began to browse quite calmly among the 
old books spread there in thousands. I was as calm, that is, as the man can 
be in whom the sight of a printed book always stirs up a pleasant excitement. 
I was fairly well covered with dust. I had picked up a few unimportant two- 
penny books—Robbie Burns done into Low Dutch, and the like—when I came 
to a bin of rather dilapidated old books. I picked them over indifferently ; 
then my heart stopped beating, and I trembled like a dog in a wet sack. 
Under my hand lay the lost fourth volume—printed by Blussé in Dordrecht 
in 1769—complete in every page and no dirtier than it should be! 

I controlled myself as best I could and selected two other books which I 
did not want—an 1807 edition of the Dialogues of Erasmus and the long- 
winded Respublica Jurisconsultorum of Josephus Aurelius de Januarius, of 
Naples, 1733. 

The particular booth at which I stood was kept by a rosy cheeked maid 
(servant of the shop across the way), who sat busily knitting blue stockings 
and keeping an eye on the books. 

‘*How much ?” I asked, holding up the learned doctor of Naples. 

She wanted a franc and a half—30 cents. For the Erasmus she wanted 
as much. 

I daresay you know that a Dutch auction differs from the Yankee sort, in 
that you bid down instead of up. I offered the rosy maid a fourth of the 
price she asked. She asked three-fourths. Finally she said she would take 
one-half—30 cents for the two books. 

‘« Throw in another,” said I lightly, and laid the l.st fourth volume on the 
other two books. 

She protested in energetic Walloon. I walked away. But I stopped (the 
treachery of the bibliophile) at an adjoining booth. The maid came after me. 

‘* Take them for 2 francs,” she said. 

I gave her the 40 cents, and tucked the books under my arm as calmly as 
though I had not found the lost Pleiad. 

a a - 

And now—if you have nothing better to do—will you loiter away an hour 
turning the leaves of Campo Weyerman's book? I shall spare you the trouble 
of traveling its Dutch sentences, and put into English—for the first time, I 
fancy—a few of the rare matters to be found here. 

There can be no question that Weyerman is the best and most authorative 
of all those who have written on the golden age of Netherland art. Asa 
biographer he is to be compared to Boswell, to Aubrey, and the few who have 
excelled in this difficult branch of literature. It requires a peculiar training 
to write a biography. Few trained thinkers succeed at it. One has to 
unlearn all the schools have taught him—all he has learned from life—if he 
would write a good biography. He has nothing more to do with general ideas, 
with theories. His business is to describe the individual. The ideas of great 
men—but they are the common patrimony of mankind. In reality, each great 
man possesses only his excentricities. It might have happened to any man 
as well as to Socrates to say: ‘‘ Know thyself,” but no other man would have 
rubbed his leg in precisely the same way before drinking the hemlock that 
day in prison. 

And what you want—what I want—from the biographer is a description 
of just this manner of rubbing the leg. We want to know that Erasmus did 
not like fish, though born in a fishing town; that Milton lisped the R; that 
Ben Jonson wore a coachman’s coat with flap pockets, and that Spenser was 
a little short haired man who wore a little ruff and little cuffs. If we want 
general ideas we can go to their works or to the critics. But the business of 
the biographer, I would suggest, is to write a biography—a story of the mint 
and annis and cummin of one man's life or the lives of many men. 

And this is what Campo Weyerman has done. His biography is as good 
reading as Boswell's Life of Johnson, and is indeed a biographical master- 
piece. Heisno prude. He is agay companion. He writes like the soldier 
he was, gossips like the painter he was. In this fourth volume he remarks 
amiably that he cannot write the lives of the joyous companions of art in 
the style of a legendof the martyrs. He was a realist before realism was 
invented. If he pictures Rembrandt as a miser, Franz Mierisand Jan Steen as 
pot-house companions, the pictnres may serve to point a lesson. 

* » oa 

Campo Weyerman was fifty when he began to write. This was in 1720. 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniérs, Rembrandt were dead, but their pupils and 
many who had known them were known to Weyerman. He was very near 

first sources. For instance, Weyerman, who was himself a painter, .had 
worked in the studio oi Sir G. Kneller—a pupil of Rembrandt and successor 
of Sir P. Lely, who had himself succeeded Van Dyck. 

From this newly found fourth volume of his works 1 might decant a reason- 
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ably exact life of Weyerman himself. He was born at Breda in 1672, and was 
sent to the Latin school of the town. He got his Greek from the Protestant 
pastor of Deift, and learned besides some Hebrew, mathematics, philosophy, 
theology and astronomy. He studied painting under Vanderwilt. Then he 
went to the University of Utrecht, and after a while set out for London. There 
he made a name for himself and painted a portrait of Queen Anne, who gave 
him 2,400 florins. He set out for Constantinople, but was rooked by gamblers 
and returned to London penniless. He painted fruits and flower pieces, and 
soon refilled his purse, So he determined to go to Paris. He traveled by 
Ostend and thence to the good city of Brussels. Here a thought of the 
Rhine occurred to him, and he set out for Cologne. He was caught by ban- 
dits and stripped as naked as your chin, so he settled in Antwerp, became a 
satirical writer, founded the Mercury, fought duels, made love, painted and 
grew old. ITis satirical pen annoyed the great men, and at last they locked 
him up in prison. So he lived in a cell, reasonably and peacefully, for many 
years, writing good and merry books, and dying at last in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

These salient facts I have mentioned only that you may know vaguely what 
manner of man this art-historian was. He was a merry, satiric old scholar, 
who had loved women, wine and art with more passion than respect. Weyer- 
man is at his best in writing of the court painters (he had been a courtier) or 
of the witty and dissipated Bohemians of the Netherland school. Many a 
new story of Van Dyck, Rubens, Mieris and Jan Steen might be drawn from 
these old pages, but it is in my mind merely to translate a few notable epi- 
sodes in the life of Franz Hals. 


7 
o * 


It is no exaggeration to say that to-day Franz Hals’ portraits rank with 
those of Velasquez—that it is almost impossible to set a price on their heads. 
This fame of his dates from the last twenty years. This is not the place to 
consider whether there is not something uncritical in the new enthusiasm. 
For the moment it will suffice to see this dead painter in the habits of life. 
Like most of the painters of his day, he was ateacher. Among his pupils 
were Adrien Van Brouwer, Adrien Van Ostade and Jan Steen. He was Van 
Dyck’s rival—and friend. 

The Dutch Boswell, whom I am translating, relates this anecdote: 

‘‘One day in passing through Haarlem Van Dyck wished to see Franz 
Hals, and he went to his house incognito under pretense of getting his por- 
trait painted. als’ children ran to the tavern to find their father, and 
brought him home half drunk. Having learned the desire of this ‘foreign 
lord’ Hals took brush and palette, and in the time it would take a Gascon to 
open a tobacco box sketched out a creditable portrait. Van Dyck looked at 
the picture and pretended to be astonished at the ease with which the thing 
was done. Whereupon Van Dyck took the brush and painted a few 
moments, when Hals fell upon his neck crying: ‘ You are either Van Dyck 
or the devil!’” 

It is not an unpleasant picture this—Van Dyck traveling like an English 
lord, giving handfuls of gold to the naked children of his drunken rival and 
even condescending to a practical joke. One may gather that Hals was quite 
as disreputable as any of the potulent painters of his age. One of the duties 
of his pupils was to carry him home from the tavern when he had drunk his 
fill, undress him, put him to bed and leave him with all signs of respect. 
There was a good deal of Paul Verlaine in this Dutch painter. When his 
pupils had put him to bed and he believed himself alone, his piety overstepped 
his drunkenness and he would begin to stutter forth prayers, ending with this 
exclamation: ‘‘Good Lord! take me to Thyself !” 

His pupils had heard this night after night. Adrien Van Brouwer thought 
it might be as well to find out just how sincere this prayer was. So one after- 
noon he and Van Ostade bored four holes in the ceiling over Hals’ bed and let 
down four strong cords which they tied to the corners of the mattress. As 
usual that night they had to put their master to bed. Full of wine and peni- 
tence, he prayed as usual and concluded: ‘‘ Good Lord! take me to Thyself !” 

The young artists overhead pulled on the cords and Hals felt himself being 
gradually lifted to heaven, as he fancied, so he cried out lustily: ‘‘ Not yet, 
Good Lord, not yet!” 

So they let him down, and says Weyerman: * After that he prayed no more, 
which shows how little it takes to make a painter forget heaven.” 

As has been said, Hals had many pupils; he exploited their young talent, 
starved them and even beat them. Brouwer ran away, was captured and 
flogged, but finally got away safe to Amsterdam. But his life was short and 


stormy. 
* 
* * 


It was a strange society and they were strange and reprehensible habits of 
life, out of which came this marvelous art of the Netherlands. ¥. 3. 





HE dismissal of Baron Nopcsa from the Budapest Opera House has been 
the subject of discussion in the Austrian Parliament. A member asked 
the Home Minister if he had seen the published letter of Katicza Miiller, the 
prima ballerina, in which she stated that the intendant sent the ladies of the 
corps de ballet to ‘‘ amusements,” which seems ‘o be the German for Seeley 
dinners; he also asked if the minister had seen various other accusations of 
the intendant’s abuse of power over the young women in question. A journal 
reported that at one of the balls during the last carnival Nopcsa declared there 
was only one young woman in the theatre who was notincostume. This 
report produced the threat of a strike in the ballet unless apology was made. 
The husband of one of them wrote to Nopcsa, telling him the report was 
founded on the testimony of five witnesses and challenging him to a duel. 
Nopcsa said it was all a lie, and wrote to the papers to that effect. Still, after 
investigation, he was dismissed, 
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HAVE been shown some letters written by a merry little woman who has 
been dust and ashes now for a quarter of a century. In her youth she 
was a player of parts, She ran away from school to marry a wandering 
actor, and before she returned to her sedate home in Scotland many strange 
things befell her. The experience which I am about to relate befell her in 
Northumberland, in the summer season of 1851. 
7 . « 

The merry little gentlewoman and her vagrom husband joined a troupe of 
wandering players, ‘‘on shares.” This is the old plan described by Jerry 
Clip: ‘‘ You get nothing a week and find your own jewelry.” 

They settled in Livingstone, in Northumberland, a town of several thou- 
sand inhabitants. All about the town were the blast furnaces, for it was in 
the iron country. The theatre was a wooden building, capable of holding 
1,000 people, and on the first night 1,400 crowded in—the rough men and 
boys from the iron works—a noisy, good-natured crowd, bantering each other 
in Erse, Gaelic and English, in every dialect known from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat's. 

The play was Romeo and Juliet. 

. = . 

‘*We knew,” wrote the little gentlewoman, who married a strolling player 
and is now dust and ashes—‘‘ we knew from the uninformed character of our 
audience that they would hardly tolerate its five long-winded acts, so we 
agreed among ourselves to omit much of the quiet, plain-sailing dialogue; to 
cut down the sentimental love scenes; to allow /Pefer and the nurse to be as 
funny and to ‘ gag’ as long as they chose, and to relieve the heaviness of the 
last scene by the introduction of a slashing broadsword combat between 
Romeo and the ‘ man o’ wax.’ 

* ? — 

‘‘ All went swimmingly until the entrance of Friar Lawrence,who was saluted 
with yells and groans. Like most actors, he was very serious where he was 
himself concerned, and he left the stage amazed and indignant. Our manager 
(Mr. Smithson) went on and requested to know the cause of the tumult. A 
hundred voices explained that the monkish garb—the rosary and cross worn 
as the friar—constituted the actor's offense. This was easily rectified; he 
donned the robe and turban destined for Othe//o, and on his reappearance his 
change of costume was greeted with cheers of approval 

* a * 

‘*In the concluding scene we came to another knot in the wood. 

‘*My Romeo and I were defunct, according to Shakespeare, but the audi- 
ence insisted on a new version; it was evident that to gratify our patrons our 
trials must terminate happily. To effect this we recovered; poison and 
dagger failed to slay us; the Cafu/etti came on and blessed us in dumb 
show, as we knelt hand in hand before them; the remaining characters 
filled up the back of the stage, and the curtain descended amidst thunders of 
applause to this chorus of applause: 

Happy pair, 
Happy pair, 
Hymen take you to his care 


* 
* * 


From this merry little woman's account it is evident that not even Mr. 
Shakespeare. 


Augustin Daly was quite so free in ‘‘ameliorating” 
* “ * 

When it came to Hamlet the leading man objected. 

She wrote of this affair: ‘‘ The leading man grumbled and swore at being 
obliged to cut out the greater portion of his beautiful soliloquies and vented 
his spite by being as jocose at Opffe/ia’s burial as the Gravedigger himself; 
among other untragic vagaries, propounding to him a lot of nigger conun- 
drums, a proceeding relished more by the spectators than by the low 
comedian. 

‘Our tragedy wound up with the melancholy Dane's taking possession of 
the vacant throne amidst a flourish of trumpets and fiddles to the general 
joy of all Denmark, ‘that warlike state’ being represented by Horatio, Osric 
and two ladies in white muslin.” 


* 
- 7. 


This version of Hamlet, though the little gentlewoman knew it not, was 
rank plagiary. Ten years before—at least it wasin the forties—the elder 
Alexander Dumas rewrote the fifth act, reintroducing the Ghost, who pro- 
nounces death upon all in turn, thus: 


(7o Laertes) Prieet meurs! 

(Laerte meurt.) 
(Zo Gertrude) Espére et meurs! 

(Gertrude meurt.) 
(To the King) Desespére et meurt !) 

(Le Rots meurt.) 


But the Ghost keeps Hamlet for further use, with the announcement; 


Tu vivras! 





The little gentlewoman concludes her account of her experiences at 
Livingstone in this way: 

‘*Stock business was excellent with us for three months; then came on the 
benefits. Of course, everyone, according to his or her idea of what would be 
attractive, produced some novelty; one of the gentlemen got up a sensation 
between play and farce on his night by employing two blacksmiths’ strikers 
to break with sledge hammers a stone weighing 230 pounds on his chest; the 
dancer, for his benefit, got up a pantomime; the leading man, Sardanapalus, 
much mangled in diction, but improved with combats and a dance; for m 
benefit, I localized Crazy Jane, and practiced the Northumbrian dialect, in 
which, as the heroine, it was my intention to indulge, but was obliged to give 
it up, finding, after a week’s hard work, that I had acquired, not a burr, but a 
sore throat.” 


o 
* * 


At the end of the sixteen weeks’ season they found that ‘‘shares ” had aver- 
aged 30 shillings a week, in addition to which each deneficiaire had cleared 
from £4 to £5. 

And then it was a merry life! 

—_ * 

Last week I made a reference, casual and insufficient, to the censorship 
under which the English drama has always labored. Indeed, the censorship 
is almost moribund with the English drama. During the period when masques 
furnished the statelier forms of dramatic entertainment the office of censor 
was filled by the Master of the Revels. In 1622 James I. appointed Sir John 
Astley to the office. The royal patent reads 


We have and do by these presents authorize and command our said servant, Sir John Astley, 
; 





Master of our Revels, by himself or his sufficient deputy or deputies, to warn, command an 








in all places within this our realm of England, as wel! within franchises and lit ies as without, all 
and every player and players, with the play makers, either belonging to any nobleman or otherwise, 
bearing the name or names, or using the faculty of play makers, or players of comedies, tragedies, 
interludes or what other shows soever, from time to time and at all times, to appear before him with 





all such plays, tragedies, comedies or shows, as they shall have in readiness, or mean to set forth 
and them to present and recite before our servant or his sufficient deputy whom we ordain, appoint 
and authorize by these presents, of al! such shows, plays, players and play makers, together with 
their playing places, to order and reform, authorize and put down, as shall be meet or unmeet t« 
him or his said deputy 
- 
* * 


Although the patent was issued to Sir John Astley, the actual censorship 
was exercised by his deputy, Sir Henry Herbert. Middleton's Game of Chess 
was prohibited and the unlucky author was imprisoned for *‘ bringing the 
King of Spain on the stage.” On almost similar grounds Sir Henry pro- 
hibited Massinger’s Believe As You List. In Cunningham's edition of 
Gifford’s edition of Massinger’s plays (the best) there is an interesting account 
of the tribulations of this play. 

. - 7 

It was refused a license ‘* because it did contain dangerous matter, as the 
deposing of Sebastian, King of Portugal, by Philip Il., and there being a 
sworn peace ‘twixt the Kings of England and Spain.” 


7 
* . 


A subsequent play by Massinger, The King and the Subject, was referred 
directly to King Charles himself, who at that time was busy with the question 
of ship money. The dramatist had made his king say to his subjects: 


Moneys? we'll raise supplies what ways, we please 
} hick 


And force you to subscribe to blanks, in whi 


We'll mulct you as we shal! think fit rhe Cesars 
In Rome were wise. acknowledging no laws 
But what their swords did ratify 
Against this passage Charles wrote; ‘‘This is too insolent and to be 
changed. Note that the poet makes it the speech of aking, Don Pedro of Spain.’ 
* 
o * 


Sir Henry Herbert must have hada good thing of his office of Master of the 
Revels and Censor. In the matter of Massinger’s Believe as You List he 
seems to have gone upon the principle of the Scotch doctor, whose bill read 


‘*To calling at your house, 10s. ; to not finding you at home, 10s.” After noting 
his refusal to license he has recorded in his book: ‘‘I had my fee notwith- 


standing, which belongs to me for reading it over, and ought to be brought 
always with a play.” 

Another entry reads: ‘‘ Received of Mr. Kirke for a new play, which I 
burned for the ribaldry and offense that was in it, £2.” 

On July 17, 1626, Mr. Hemmings pays him £3 ‘for a courtesie done him 
about their Blackfriars house,” and April 11, 1627, Mr. Hemmings gives him 
£5 to forbid the play'ng of Shakespeare’s plays to the Red Bull Company. 

* sf * 

Sir Henry Herbert was reli>ved of his funct’ons during the civil war, and 
after the Restoration the censorship was attached to the Lord Chamberlain's 
office. That official prohibited the perfo~mance of The Maid's Tragedy, in 
which a King is killed, and refused to license Tate's alteration of Shake- 
speare’s Richard II., although the adaptor transferred the scene to Ialy, 
and called it The Sicilian Usurper. 

* * 

William III. buttressed up his censor with a new decree, in which he de- 
clared: ‘‘It is His Majesty’s pleasure that they shall rot hereafter presume 
to put anything in any play contrary to religicn and good man~ers, as they 
shall answer at their utm~st peril.” 

And in Anne’s reign a play called Mary, Queen of Scots, was forbidden, 
but with this exception, the Lord Chamberlain seems to have bothered him- 
self little with his censorial duties. He did, however, for some unexplained 
reason prohibit Polly, Gay’s sequel to The Beggar's Opera. 

. ’ * 

In 1735 an attempt was made to get Parliament to ratify the Lord Cham- 

berlain’s censorial powers. Two years later the attempt succeeded. Sir 
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Robert Walpole introduced a bill, ‘‘ To explain and amend an act made in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Queen Anne, entitled ‘An Act for reducing the 
laws relating to rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars and vagrants into one act 
of Parliament, and for the more effectually punishing such rogues, vaga- 
bonds, sturdy beggars and vagrants, and sending them whither they ought to 
be sent.’ ”’ 

By Walpole’s bill it was proposed to limit the number of theatres and 
compel the proprietors to obtain a license from the Lord Chamberlain for 
every drama they produced. 


* 
* 


Lord Chesterfield made a speech against the bill—a speech which I wish 
my genial, autocratic, baby-baiting friend, Commodore Gerry, would ponder. 
After telling their lordships that they ought to thank God they were not 
dependent upon their wits for their support, Chesterfield goes on: 

“I cannot easily agree to the laying of any tax upon wit, but by this bill it is to be heavily taxed, 
it is to be excised; it cannot be retailed in a proper way without a permit; and the Lord Chamberlain 
is to have the honor of being chief gauger, supervisor, commissioner, judge and jury. But what is 
still more hard, though the poor author—the proprietor, I should say—cannot, perhaps, dine till he 
has found out and agreed with a purchaser, yet, before he can propose to seek for a purchaser, he 
must patiently submit to have his goods rummaged at this new excise office, where they may be 
detained fourteen days, and even then he may find them returned as prohibited goods, by which his 
chief and best market will be forever shut against him; and that without any cause, without the least 
shadow of reason, either from the laws of his country or the laws of the stage.”” Taking higher 
ground, he declares: ‘ The stage and press are two of our out-sentries; if we remove them, if we 
hocdwink them, if we throw them in fetters, the enemy may surprise us; therefore I must look on 
the bill before us as a step toward introducing arbitrary power intothiskingdom. * * * If poets 
and players are to be restrained, let them be restrained as other subjects are, by the known laws of 
the country; if they offend, let them be tried, as every Englishman ought to be, by God and their 
country. Do not let us subject them to the arbitrary will and pleasure of any one man!” 

* 
* * 

Chesterfield’s eloguence was thrown away. The bill passed both houses 
and received the royal consent June 21, 1737. Since then the English dra- 
matist has been at the mercy of an official, well defined by Barry Cornwall 
as one whose ‘‘employment is to cut out words which mean nothing and sen- 
tences innocent of evil.” To be sure the present Lord Chamberlain is not 
very annoying. He confines himself to cutting out references to the royal 
family and the like. A year or so ago he slaughtered a punning allusion to 
the ‘‘ Prince of Whales "—which was fit to kill. 

* 
* 


The present Lord Chamberlain is not as bad as he might be. 

He is a licensed censor. 

But what is to be said of Gerry who is unlicensed, unbridled, and cen- 
sorious withal ? 

The roguish, old baby baiter! 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


HEN areal live baronet writes a novel, the reader has a right to expect 

to be introduced into high society. We do not say intellectual 

society or moral society, we do not even demand to have kings and princes 

brought before us in the manner in which they never live, but we can ask fora 

bad duke, a villainous marquis and several naughty countesses. But in 4 Ait 
of a Fool we have none of these exalted specimens of wickedness. 

Sir Robert Peel just mentions one earl, but the rest of his characters are 
very bourgeois. There is a dull Member of Parliament who lives at Barnes, 
not a dwelling place for fashionable folk—and a half pay captain who is what 
British slang used to call a ‘‘leg.” The hero, of course, isthe Fool. He spends 
a million or so before he is of age, partly in being an ‘‘ angel” to a young 
lady and her theatrical company, partly in lending thousands to the wife of 
the M. P., partly in following ‘‘ tips” given him by the horse racing captain. 
And this is all to which the son of a Cabinet Minister and the grandson of a 
Prime Minister can introduce it. There is not the slightest trace of his having 
been with any better folk. 

Sir Robert has been accused of being one of a syndicate that ran Mrs. 
Langtry after the death of Abingdon Baird, the Scotch iron millionaire, and 
it looks as if Abingdon has been turned into the Abinger of his tale, and the 
Jersey Lily into the M. P.’s wife. The book is very amateurish, very good 
natured, but misses the strong points. The governess, whom he calls Bianca 
Tennant, cold, heartless, but with vampire tendencies, might have been 
made more of. As it is she comes like a shadow and so departs. Sir Robert 
might, with advantage, cultivate his turn for epigram. We quote two, which 
perhaps are not quite original: ‘‘No self-respecting woman will stifle her 
first love by marrying us,” and ‘‘ No cautious man will be without debts.” 


o 
* ” 


Far different from Sir Robert Peel’s book will be the Vengeance of the Vis- 
count, the appearance of which is anxiously looked for. Theauthor, Miss Ada 
Wilton, is that noble spectacle, a genius struggling with adversity. Like many 
a genius she at present is in a servile capacity—not as a reporter for a yellow 
journal, but as a maid-of-all-work in the Shoreditch region of London. Not 
only is she a ‘‘slavey ” in the East End, but her mistress’ name is the unpoeti- 
cal one of Stallbrass; not only has she to sweepinto the dust pan every morn- 
ing the aspirates her mistress drops, but she was even requested to fry some 
mutton chops. Then her angelic patience gave way. Sadly she placed the 
deadly frying pan on the fire, and then, as she told the court—for her sorrows 
became public in a police court—-as she could not afford to lose any idea, she 
dreamed of the viscount, with his ambrosial or hyacinthine mustache, as in full 
armor he galloped down the Old Kent Road to wreak vengeance on the Cheval- 
ier coster. The frying pan grew red hot, but nothing could tempt her true 
soul to put the mutton into the deadly vessel. The mistress, she declared, used 
‘‘horrible imprecations,”” ‘‘ What did I do?” said the Stallbrass. ‘‘ Why, you 





swore. Have not I often asked you to speak English, as I could not under- 
stand Whitechapel?” replied the undaunted maid. ‘‘ Besides, I have found a 
publisher.” We have not heard who hassecured the serial rights for America, 
but must congratulate the firm or the syndicate that has obtained the privilege 
of issuing a work of such a promising title as the Vengeance of the Viscount. 


* 
* * 


There are a good many periodicals the names of which begin with the 
word book. There is the Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer, the property, it 
is said, of the American News Company. It is a trade paper and has an 
excellent bibliography. Its book notices are admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose which they are intended to serve, namely, to instruct the salesman as to 
the nature of the book he is offering to his customers, whether it is a novel 
or a volume of sermons, whether it is a book of adventure or a love story, 
whether the scene is laid in Vermont or in Tristan d’Acunha, but of course 
such notices are anything but critical. The Bookseller and Newsdealer 
treats chiefly of things interesting to the newsdealer, and amuses itself 
by pitching into the American News Company as agrinding monopoly. These 
two, like the Publishers’ Weekly, are strictly trade papers, appealing to the 
whole trade of publishers and booksellers. 

* * 

Book News is published by John Wanamaker, and appeals chiefly to the 
patrons of the bargain counter. It usually contains a short story, a literary 
article, in many cases samples of a book on sale, some short biographies and 
brief notices of some other books. As all this is designed to promote sales of 
goods in the store, there is nothing like criticism. Book Reviews, published by 
Macmillan & Co., contains good reports about the colleges, announcement 
of new books, and several pages of clippings from the daily papers that have 
reviewed new books, especially those issued by the publishers, or which they 
have in stock as representatives of London firms. Such a collection of 
reviews by various hands is undoubtedly valuable, but of necessity they are 
laudatory in all cases. The journal has a large circulation in collegiate and 
scholastic circles. 


+ 
. 7 


The Bookman, when started in London some years ago, was a newspaper 
devoted to the interests of a London firm. It now is international, and 
appears here as a full-fledged literary magazine. It is published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., a firm that used to give to a rural world the moral but tedious 
works of the late E. P. Roe, but has lately been booming Kailyard literature. 
The magazine has two editors—Dr. Robertson Nicoll in London, Dr. Harry 
Thurston in New York. The former also edits the British Weekly in London, 
which we suspect is run with strict attention to the non-conformist conscience 
of the British tradesman, but he sometimes plays it low down on his American 
colleague by sending him as new matter articles that have appeared in Eng- 
land years ago. 

Dr. Peck, on the other hand, is up to date (if we were not sick of the word 
we would call him /fin-de-sitcle) and contributes.essays and really critical 
atticles on such booksas Huysman’s £n Route and Prévost’s Jardin Secret, or 
it would be better to say on such interesting figures in contemporary French 
literature as these two authors. The article on Prévost in the June number 
is particularly worth reading, for Dr. Peck’s examination and discussion of 
the French and Anglo-Saxon views of courtship and marriage—one result of 
the French view he has not mentioned—that such books as those we have 
named are carefully excluded from every respectable French household. Zhe 
Bookman has also a series of articles on Living Continental Critics (the one in 
the present number being Emilia Pardo Bazan) or American Bookmen (Willis, 
Halleck, Drake, with portraits and autographs) and genuine reviews of new 
books. Let us hope that the British connection will be soon severed, and 
that Zhe Bookman will issue a declaration of independence. 

* ” * 

What is really needed is a review like the Atheneum, of London, not pub- 
lished or influenced by any seller, publisher or author of books, that will give 
its opinions without fear, favor or affection, and that will take adequate 
notice of foreign contemporaneous literature. The articles should be genuine 
criticism, not ‘‘notices” for the trade, nor guides for the book reader, stil! 
less ought to be furnished by the ‘‘ condensed milk or Liebig extract school of 
book reviewers, of which Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine is the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative, whose method is to squeeze out everything of interest that a book 
contains and boil it down to a three column article,” as Professor Peck 
describes the editor of Peter Fenelon Collier's paper. 

* ° . 

The Book Buyer is by far the best made up and best illustrated of these 
reviews. In the June number it has an excellent portrait, well reproduced, of 
Edward E. Hale, and opens with an entertaining article by him on Robinson 
Crusoe, in which he expresses a hope to see some good young man establish 
a Professorship of Robinson Crusoe at Columbia University. It contains a 
touching account of the burial of Robert Louis Stevenson, and a reproduction 
of the bronze tablets upon his tomb in Vaca and a very striking bust of 
Allen Hutchinson's model of his bust. Everyone ought to read Carlyle and 
His Contemporaries, in which the weariful sage of Chelsea expresses very 
curious opinions, and Mr. George Merriam Hyde's article on Ibsen, the truth- 
teller, is deserving of perusal, but he shows little knowledge of New York 
managers when he says: ‘‘It is rather curious that no New York manager 
decided to forestall London by giving a speedy performance of John Gabriel 
Borkman. The department of Literary News from England is very good, 
but all the reviews are signed, a practice perhaps necessary in cases where 
the review is published by a bookseller, but not conducive to free expression 
of opinion. The Book Buyer is the property of Chas. Scribner's Sons and pays 
due attention to their importations from the other side. 
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THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 


‘* Promote as an object of primary importance insti‘utions for the 


increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


In his Farewell Address 


F you journey by a Flatbush avenue trolley car out to the Plaza of Prospect 
Park in Brooklyn, you come upon a clean-looking, square-shouldered 
stone building—essentially Greek in intention. You may not know what the 
building is when you first see it—this white, classic thing, standing there 
defiantly on a green ridge. When you get nearer you can't mistake it. You 
see the names of famous Greeks carved onthe upper stone panels: Aischylus, 
Thales, Sophocles, Thucydides, Aristophanes ; men who devised history, 
philosophy, esthetics, the drama. 

You say to yourself: ‘‘ That's the Brooklyn Institute,” and if you are in a 
mood for accuracy you add: ‘‘the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences.” 

Well as you know America you can’t think of another institution that quite 
fills the same space in educational life. You remember, of course, Peter 
Cooper's Institute at the head of the Bowery, in New York—remember sadly 
the grim, monstrous statute that St. Gaudens has put in front of it. But this 
Bowery affair does not answer the same purpose. : 

In the first place it is devoted to elevating the masses—a futile operation 
In the second place it is utilitarian and anti-artistic. The Brooklyn Institute 
is just the other sort of athing. Its appeal isto the cultured person, the man 
who is critically rich. It has no definite idea of educating plumbers and 
‘‘street car’ drivers into an ability to hold their own in four-part songs. 
President Healy says he has never even dreamed of engaging Frank Dam- 
rosch to corral bicycle 
riders and make tenor 
singers of them—as 
tenors were made for the 
Pope's choir. 

Clearly, frankly and 
defiantly, the Brooklyn 
Institute has set about 
the business of following 
the advice of George 
Washington, It has made 
itself into an institution 
for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

Incidentally it is try- 
ing to diffuse that knowl- 
edge where it will do 
most good. Neither Mr. 
Healy nor Dr. W. H. 
Maxwell, the secretary 
and superintendent, has 
any idea that gasfitters 
may be educated into a 
subtile appreciation of 
modern French art or 
eighteenth century English painting. They do imagine, however, that the 
Institute is going to have an immense influence in educating men of some cul- 
ture into men of finer culture. 

So they open the doors to everyone—for culture works in devious ways, 
and sometimes hits even the vagrom plumber, and, in certain instances, even 
art critics have been known to cultivate a liking for art. 


* 
* - 


I went over to the Brooklyn Institute to write a critical appreciation (for I 
am a paid, professional critic) of the pictures now on exhibition there. My 
editor, who is a personable man and instructed in art, had agreed to go with 
me. 

He said: ‘‘Come and lunch with me, and we will go over to Brooklyn to- 
gether and stare at the Hogarth and have esthetic sensations.’ 

When I went to keep the appointment he said benignantly: 
too busy to go to-day.” 


‘ Sorry—I'm 


Evidently the luncheon engagement had slipped his mind. 
It slipped my stomach, too. 


* 
* 


I went home disgusted and said to my wife: ‘‘ Put on the skirt that comes 
down to your shoe tops and we will ride over to Brooklyn on our wheels.” I 
have trained her to be obedient, therefore she obeyed 

We rode up to the square-shouldered, Greek looking building and put our 
wheels in charge of a cabman and went inside. In a few minutes’ chat with 
the officers I learned so much that was interesting about the purpose and 
import of the institution that I intend to tell that first; afterward I shall 
write (being a paid professional critic of asthetics) an account of the pictures 
which shall make my editor weep—his office boy shall dry his eyes with 
blue blotting paper—because he missed seeing them 

But first the Institute— 

Also: 

What it does for men who are decently bred and have artistic instincts; 
also women. 


* * 


The Institute goes in for anniversary meetings—on important national 
days—gives series of lectures, courses of instruction in scientific and artistic 








THE BROOKLYN 


[As tt will appear when completed 


branches, holds daily schools and occasionally gives concerts, which are 
rather comments on the history of music than technical exhibitions. 

The membership is arranged in this way: 

Any person who is specially interested in one or more departments of science or art may be 
elected a member of the Institute. The cost of membership is as follows: Associate membership, 


initiation fee, $, and annual dues $5, or $10 the first year and $5 a year thereafter; life membership 
fee, $100. 





Application for membership may be made at the office of the Institute, 502 Fulton street, or to any 
member. Membership blanks may be obtained from the office application either in person or by 
mail 

The active educational work of the Institute is conducted by its several departments. Each 
department is a society by itself, composed of members of the Institute who are interested in a par 
ticular science or art Any member of the Institute may become a member of one or more depart 
nents in which he is especially interested without additional expense 


You see that while the cost is not of any importance, still it is enough to 
keep out the indigent plumber who has a taste for playing the trombone, and 
the useful, but uncritical, maker of wooden toothpicks who wishes to make a 
specialty of Aristophanic burlesques 

You may get some idea of the advantages of being an associate member 
the thing I am going in for—from this clear cut statement: An associate 
member of the Institute is entitled to 


1. Admission for himself and one other person to all the anniversary meetings, public addresses 





and general lectures of the Institute 








2. Admissi n for hin f and one other person to each of the evening lectures before the Institute 
and its departments 

3. Admission for himself or end to each of the afternoon lectures. 

4. Admission for himself and family to the receptionsand exhibitions given by the Institute and its 
departments 

5. To the use of the library and collections of the Institute, and to the privileges of membership in 


the several departments 
It seems to me that this is the membership which an indolent person, who 
is, in spite of his indolence, interested in what Washington called the 
‘increase and diffusion 
of knowledye,” should 
chose. It costs only $5 
as initiation fee, and the 
annual dues are only an 
additiona’ $5 


* 
* 


7 

It would take far more 
space than I have at my 
disposal to describe. even 
the different departments 
in which public lectures 
will be given this season 
The special courses of! 
instruction cover almost 


every field—architecture, 





biology, political science, 
history of the United 
States, the religion of 
primitive peop’es, theol- 
ogy, electricity, archzol- 
ogy, astronomy, botany 

but it is absurd to con- 


INSTITUTE. 


tinue the list. 


} 


Still it should be un- 


f the present exhibition of paintings I refer to 


derstood that in writing 
f the fourteen exhibitions of the arts and sciences which the 


only one out « 


Brooklyn Institute gives during the year 


* 
* * 


To see the Loan Exhibition of pictures now on view in the Institute you 
ride up in the lift to the top floor of the building 

It should be said in the first instance that the opulence, variety and choice- 
ness of the exhibit is largely due to Mr. Henry T. Chapman, Jr., of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Chapman is quite unknown to me; in fact, I may grimly admit that I had 
never heard his name as a collector of paintings here on the Eastern rim of 
the American continent; still, when I find the paragraph I am about to quote 
in the editorial columns of the staid Brooklyn Zag/e I fancy it must be about 


right. 

Read here 

Beyond question the present exhibition of pictures in the Brooklyn Institute is the best and 
largest ever held in this city, and will compare favorably with loan exhibitions ever held anywhere 
The liberality of those who have contributed to the exhibition is evident. The wealth of art treasures, 
whether in value or in variety, secured for public view and general instruction is apparent. The 
ndustry, skill and tact to command the co-operation of so many owners of pictures cannot be exag 
gerated It cannot easily be indicated. The union of policy, justice, propriety and ef ency in the 
placing of these pictures is manifest. While the collection demonstrates the extent and the worth 
of art treasures in Brooklyn, as well as the public spirit of the owners of pictures here, the utiliza 
tion of botn facts demonstrates a measure of knowledge, influence, diligence, wisdom and publi 


spirit which is very rare 


In this view of the subject the credit and honor of the achievement centre upon one an. The 
man is Henry T. Chapman, Jr. He is himself one of the principal contrit his lection 
comprising a series of masterpieces, both ancient and modern, wl h is the wor i delight, the 
amazement and the envy,the admurati n and the desire of the lovers of pain By setting ar 
example of liberality to his brother collectors, and by himself engaging to se« he ntrib 
tions were placed as they should be, Mr. Chapman has been able to secure an n that is ar 





honor to the Institute, to the city and to the century 


If what the Zag/e says is true, and Mr. Chapman is the originator of this 
art show, he deserves immense credit, not only for his industry, but for his 
admirable taste. There are a lot of pictures by Chase and Church, Irving 
Wiles and the Morans, which have no esthetic significance, but in the cursory 
view of the show I took the other afternoon I did not see one picture that was 
a distinct artistic crime 

That statement means much. 

* ° - 

You and I, who do not know much of the city at the other end of the 

bridge, would as soon have expected a good thing to come out of Nazareth as 
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to find an art show (made up out of the private galleries of Brooklyn) which 
should be not only an historic comment on the art of painting, but as well an 
exhibition of high esthetic value. You and I did not know those pictures 
were hidden away in the quiet, provincial homes of Brooklyn. No one knew. 


” 
* + 


I fancy when you read this article you will go over to the Brooklyn 
Institute to see the pictures for yourself; so I shall call attention only to the 
more conspicuous paintings—those paintings which interest one as he strolls 


through the three rooms. 
* 
€ * 


First, go and look at the Franz Hals which was lent by Mr. Healy, the 
president of the Institute. A little alcove and a particular gas jet have been 
reserved for it. In another part of this paper I have given my opinion of the 
modern Franz Hals craze, and though even George Moore is against me, I 
shall not change my opinion. This is a fairly good example. The picture is 
that of an old fishwife. The brush work (as in all of Franz Hals’ painting) 
is magnificently savant; the chief effect for you to study, however, is the 
avalanche of evening sunlight that Franz Hals has brought down upon that 
old, tired, stupid head. 

It is superbly managed. Yet I would not have you carry away the idea 
that this is a typical Hals. Ido not. know the geneology of the picture. I 
should fancy, however, that it is very late—the brutality of the light effects 
and of the modeling of the face show that it belongs to the Hals later 
period, when his alcoholic fervor outpaced his technic. 


* 
* * 


Franz Hals’ Dutch Fishwife is numbered 65 in the catalogue. 


That you must see. 
7. - * 


There is a good Jules Breton—there are a number, but this is the best— 
lent by Joseph C. Hoagland. It is the bust of a Brittany girl—a sad face, 
subtile in its comment on the toil and brutality, the disillusion and disen- 
chantment of the life of the toiling woman. 

If you care for Troyon’s cows, look at that huddle of cattle crouching un- 
der a wind-blown storm; it is also one of Mr. Hoagland’s loans. I should like 
the Breton Latham A. Fish has lent to the Institute quite as well were it not 
for the evident marks of hasty painting—the colors are not ameliorated— 
there is no distance—though the effect on the sunlight filtering down through 
the mist on those peasant girls is beautiful as a fine line of poetry or a 
sudden, heroic deed. 

That was a stroke of genius. 

* ” * 
There are any number of canvases signed by Diaz, Daubigny, Corot and 
the like. 

By the way, I once saw a bill of lading for Custom House use made out 
like this: 


Two DozEN * * * 
COROTS. 


$48.30. Paid. 


The best Daubigny is Mr. Hoagland’s End of the Month of May, a 
landscape, in which the sentiment is very fine. It is a well-bred view of nature. 
There is just a hint of originalitiy in it, too, notably in the use of arsenic 
green. 

By way of contrast and comment, go and look at the Gainsborough, also 
in Mr. Hoagland’s collection (No. 38), in which you will see the old way of 
painting greens on a black base and the curious Ruysdael idea of trees which 
got itself reproduced in the English painters of a hundred years ago. Here 
you have not only the trees, but the pseudo-Italian-Dutch idea of a cave, and 
the sweetness, elegance and feebleness of Gainsborough’s children. The 
picture is called the Gypsy Encampment, and is a peculiarly interesting 
study. In its way it is a finger post on the road English painting went toward 
the anecdote, emphasized by a stupid use of reinforced greens. 


. 


The Sisters, by Sir Thomas Laurence (lent by Catholina Lambert), is a weak 
and futile composition, the grouping of te two sisters in Laurence’s feeblest 
manner, the color scheme very timid; but it gives you an excellent idea of 
what Sir Thomas did in the way of portraiture when he needed a check for 
£100. Leighton might have done it. 

The Hogarth (No. 80), which Mrs. Catholina Lambert has lent, is far more 
noteworthy. It again is a piece of portraiture. But in picturing the Price 
Family Hogarth has done a bit of work in his grimmest manner—grim brush- 
work and grim realism. The superfluous note of the swans who lie idly on 
the water of the artificial pond is not so much discordant as British. Hogarth 
was distinctly a British creature—and always the British creature's idea of 
sentiment drifts toward swans and weeping willows. It is the peculiarity of 
the British creature. 

7 ng * 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst has lent to the Institute a number of pictures. 
One of them is a Harpignies—a gray bit of roadway, reticently painted. She 
exhibits also a curious little affair by Franz Lenbach, which justifies my 
worst antipathy to the Munich school. Merely in order that you may agree 
with me, I trust you will look at this Little Princess (No. 177) and note how 
strongly Velasquez may be strained through the indigent mind of a bona-fide 
Munich painter. 

This is more than an historic comment on art; it is an historic reprisal. 

* od * 

Look at Henner’s Judith (No. 251, lent by John W. Mason—by the way, 
the catalogue insists on the word ‘‘ loaned,” which is absurd, ungrammatical 
and Cooper Union-ist). There is no depth of thought discernible, but the 
black and white effect is daringly worked out. 


* 
. - 


Of the modern men the best examples are from the brush of Boudin; I 
like his brush; it is knowing. There are a dozen or so of his works exhibited 
there, out of the collection of Henry M. Johnston. The canvas which will 
give you the best idea of his art (No. 384) is called The Fort at Antibes. It 
is very soft; the pale blues are exquisite in their fragility—one blue reminds 
one of Memling’s marvelous blue, that subtle, delicate blue of old Japanese en- 
amel—Van Dyck got it at times, though of course he had a finer coloring 
principle, and he gave his blues more substance. 

The impression you get from this picture by Boudin is very insistent—the 
pallidity of the sky and the gray note carried down into the sea—blanching 
into pure chemical white where the fort stands cut—insistent and cumulative 


. 
* * 


In Mr. Henry T. Chapman's collection study especially Claude Lorraine's 
Rome—a bit faded, but very characteristic—and the Salvator Rosa landscape, 
particularly the painting of the water. The huge over-arching trees in this 
Salvator Rosa are typical of the painter—so of course they are conventional 
—but the management of the water and the light that scarcely flickers on it 
are in the way of being an inspiration. I do not think there is a Salvator 


Rosa in America which may be more profitably studied, 


The Morning Glory, by William Etty, is also in Mr. Chapman's collec- 
tion. Itisafairexample. Etty always drew badly, and helped himself out 
of difficulties by his fine feeling for color. These nude women illustrate him. 


= 
* . 


Mr. Chapman also exhibits Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Flora—which has, by 
the way, an interesting pedigree. Some day I may write the story of how that 
picture came to be in Brooklyn. It is a story I learned in my youth in 
London, and it is entertaining. 

This Flora—there are two of them—is a queer little primping nudity; 
a naked girl sits with her knees cocked up, while a boy in red velvet pipes to 
The thing is not well done, but it is wonderful it was ever done at all. 


her. 


* 
ca <- 


I do not want to overdo the thing. Goover to Brooklyn yourself and study 


these pictures for yourself. 


It will repay you. 
Indeed I have hopes that even my editor will go some day—or at all 


events pay me the luncheon he owes. Vv. T. 








Foreign Items. 


Vanderveer-Green to Africa.—Mme. Vanderveer-Green, | 
who missed the steamship St. Louis last Wednesday week, | 


left for Europe on the Paris, Wednesday, June 9. She will 
remain in London ten days, and then goes to South Africa 
to fill a concert engagement for three months. 

Breitkopf & Hartel.—Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel, the 
music publishers, will havea booth at the exposition of the 
M. T. N. A., to show samples of their most important and 
latest publications in every line, from the smallest piece of 
sheet music to their big orchestra scores of Wagner, &c. 


Trouble at Reszke’s Headquarters.—On May 24 the | 


performance of La Somnambula at the Imperial Theatre of 
Warsaw gave rise to an extraordinary scandal. After the 
first act the public called loudly for the beneficiare, Paccini. 
The lady appeared in company with the rest of the cast. 
But the audience madly called out: ‘‘ Paccini alone!” 

Her partner, the Italian tenor Colli, upon this flew into 
such a rage that he repeatedly stuck out his tongue at the 
public, Then began an infernal noise Colli appeared 
again in the second act, and the public hissed, whistled and 


| 
| 
| 





stamped—it was like a scene in the Vienna Parliament— 
and the curtain had to be let down. The management 
transferred Colli’s part to the tenor Molacchi. The per- 
formance went on, and the public expressed its satisfaction 
at the removal of Colli. Next morning Colli was dismissed 
and had to pay 500 francs fine. 


London Press on Dyna Beumer.— 

A concert of new type and of charming character was given yes- 
terday afternoon at Steinway Hall by Mme. Dyna Beumer, soprano 
vocalist to the Court of Holland, who, with a very beautiful voice, 
combines a highly cultivated style and a most refined taste ; and she 
was assisted by Miss Nadia Sylva, who, it may be hoped, is English, 
but who in any case plays the violin with a fullness of tone anda 
brilliancy of execution not easy to imitate and difficult indeed to sur- 
pass. The cantabile playing of Miss Nadia Sylva suggests the per- 
formance of a finished vocalist, while the singing of Mme. Dyna 


| Beumer is as bright, as expressive and as accurate as the playing of a 


perfect violinist. The concert consisted of three violin pieces and, | 


in regular alternation, three songs. Max Bruch’s violin concerto in 
G minor opened the concert (the piano reduction of the orchestral 
accompaniment played by Mr. Spencer Lorraine), and this was fol- 
lowed by Victor Massé’s elaborate variations on the Carnival of 
Venice, sung with dazzling brilliancy. Madame Beumer, for final 
piece, gave Eckert’s Echo Song, singing it (especially the echo) as it 
was never sung in England before. The effect of the echo, produced 


with closed mouth, is as surprising as it is beautiful.—5/. James’ 
Gazette, May 6, 1807. 

A concert given at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour street, W., last 
week, served to introduce to English music lovers a singer of excep- 
tional interest in the person of Mme. Dyna Beumer, * soprano vocal- 
ist to the Court of Holland."" The lady, presumably of Dutch nation- 
ality, sag exclusively in French, choosing for her songs Victor 
Massé's Variations de la Reine Topaze, from the Carneval de Venise; 
Les Songes, by Dell’ Acqua, and Les Echos, of Eckert. All these 

ieces a e rich in variations and trills, and enabled Madame Beumer's 
Peautifal voice to be heard to great advantage. For her voice is 

ure, rich and flexible to a wonderful degree. Her rendering of 
Massé’s florid variations was brilliant, and the first halt in the sing- 
ing was followed by a delighted burst of spontaneous applause; 1n- 
deed, from the first bars the new singer's success was assured. The 
songs were interspersed by violin solos by Miss Nadia Sylva, who 
has a great command of her instrument, and whose playing was 
keenly appreciated by the audience. who gave a warm reception to 
the talented young violinist. But the event of the day was undoubt- 
edly the delightful singing of Madame Beumer, whose rendering of 
the echoes in Eckert’s song with closed lips was simply wonderful 
the illusion was so rfect one could scarcely help doubting the 
evidence of ears and eyes. We welcome to our shores this gifted, 
cultivated and charming singer, whose style is refined and whose ex- 
ecution is perfect.—S¢. james’ Budget. 

Mme. Dyna Beumer gave a vocal recital at Steinway Hall on the 
Sth inst. She has a soprano of marvelous flexibility and and exten- 
sive range, and is fully master of her vocal powers. Her singing 
must surely please an audience who appreciates vocal virtuosity. 
Her rendering of Massenet's trrangement of Le Carneval de Venise 
was an astonishing feat of its kind. In cantilene her voice is of 
sympathetic quality. Mme. Dyna Keumer was assisted by a young 
violinist, Miss Nadia Sy va, who is an artist of much promise. Her 


| tone is intense, sympathetic and pure; her technic good and her 


| 


musical conception full of verve. She is evidently of the French 
school.—London Musical Courter, May 6, 1807 
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